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MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES. , especially New Mexico, and Upper California, for 
| an incorporation with the great republic. Nothing 
Tue Atheneum of 13th September, after giving could be safer than such intrigues. When unsuc- 
an account of the dilapidation of Mexico, thus cessful, they are disavowed ; when likely to lead 
proceeds : to a good result, they are uniformly supported. 
“In such circumstances nobody can be sur-! Thus it is with ‘Texas, which, in spite of all the 
prised at the ambitious views of the sister republic | opposition that England could offer, is ‘ an- 
on the eastern shores of the same continent. As) nexed.’’ And thus it will also be with New Cali- 
early as 1803, Colonel Aaron Burr made no secret fornia. In 1836 the inhabitants were prevailed on 
of his intention to revolutionize New Spain. His to rise against the authority of Mexico, and to 
conduct indeed was disavowed ; but what satisfae-| assert their independence—a measure necessarily 
tion was that to Mexico or Spain, seeing that it| preparatory to ‘* annexation.’’ Before a province 
was approved by government and people! Still) can treat with an independent state, it must itself 
the older republic was taught one lesson—to act) be free, or at least pretend to be so, which answers 
with greater caution—to substitute cunning for the same purpose ; for no sooner does it declare 
open force. In conformity with this policy, a) its independence, than its act is recognized by the 
treaty of limits was proposed by him some years cabinet at Washington. In 1841, and the follow- 
afterwards ; and the basis of the proposal deserves ing year, as we shall soon have occasion to 
especial consideration at the presentmoment. The) observe, the strides made by those agents, and 
whole country north of the nver Bravo del Norte, even by the acknowledged functionaries of the 
and of the thirty-first degree of north latitude, was| United States, were still more decided. While 
to be surrendered to the United States—in other the question in regard to Texas was pending, a 
words, there was to be an absolute cession of | show of moderation was necessary ; but now that 
l'exas, New Santander, New Biscay, New Mexi- it is settled, the intrigues in California will go on 
co, most of Sonora, and Upper California! De-| with greater vigor, until a new annexation takes 
graded as the court of Madrid undoubtedly was,| place. Whatever our ministers (who seem 
she rejected these unworthy proposals with indig- | strangely negligent of information full of meaning 
uation, and directed the colonial provinces to pro-| to everybody else) may say or think of the matter, 
tect themselves against both the open and secret! the aggrandizement is systematic, and its results 
attempts of their insidious neighbor. The cession | are inevitable. They are clearly pereeived by our 
of the Floridas in 1819, suspended these proceed-| author, and by the government which he serves. 
ings ; but on the downfall of the royal authority,| All the Spaaish provinces of North America will 
they were resumed—with greater caution indeed, soon form an integral portion of the most ambitious 
but with greater effect. If any faith is to be | republic the world has yet seen. And we know 
placed in the assertion of men who ought to be/| not, that such a result ought much to be depre- 
well informed, concessions of territory have been | cated. Whatever may be thought of that Utopian 
repeatedly though secretly wrung from the Mexi- | dream, the balance of power, the interests of 
can governments, from Tturbide down to Santa; humanity are paramount to every other considera- 
Anna. One thing at least is certain—that the| tion. In Mexico any change must be for the bet- 
agents of the United States have for many years| ter; government, law, religion, education, indi- 
been actively employed in preparing the minds of | vidual happiness—everything must gain by it. 
€ people in all the northern provinces, and | However, while as Englishmen we regard the pro- 
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ceedings of the American cabinet with indignation, 
as philanthropists, we can hardly avoid looking 
with satisfaction to their results. Government is 
to be valued only as it conduces to the welfare of 
the governed. Where it does not and cannot 
answer this obvious end, the sooner it is replaced 
by another, the better for humanity. We are by 
no means sure that the United States will gain by 
her ‘* system.’’ To a nation the reverse of mili- 
tary, and (what is much more serious) without a 
direct central authority, an indefinite extension of 
frontier must necessarily be a source of weakness. 
That frontier in many cases could be defended 
neither by itself, nor by the union to which it be- 
longs. Then the diversities of character, of feel- 
ing, and of interests, between the component parts 
of such a body politic—diversities the more strik- 
ing as we recede from a given point—must daily 
weaken the bonds of connection between parts 
so heterogeneous. Such unions, whatever their 
ostensible political advantages, ean never be cor- 
dial, and therefore, they can never be permanent. 
In our opinion, the greatest curse that could befall 
the Anglo-Americans, would be the immediate 
accomplishment of their own designs. They 
would lead to a union indeed, unexampled for ex- 
tent in the history of the world; but it would 
assuredly not be a union of strength. And the 
day would not be far distant when the rival inter- 
ests of the northern and southern states would be 
brought into fatal collision. 





Tue Paris papers mention the death, on the 
Ath instant. at his estate of Chateauvieux, in the 
82d year of his age, of one of the most distinguished 

ilosophical writers in France, M. Royer Collard. 

his gentleman was a member of the French 


-Academy, and Professor of Philosophy at the) 


Coliége de France ; and, as we remember, it is not 
‘many months since his published works were 
‘adopted as classical by the university of Paris— 
‘this being the first instance in which that honor 
‘was ever conferred, by the Institution in question, 
on the writings of a living man. M. Royer Col- 


CONGRESS AT RHEIMS—LOWELL’s CONVERSATIONS. 


inst. ; and upwards of one hundred native members, 
with many foreigners of distinction, were then jn 
the town.—For the Congress of Scientific Italians 
about to assemble at Naples, on the 20th inst., the 
President-General, the Marquis San Angelo, has 
published a variety of regulations, designed to 
simplify the relations of the individuals with th: 
hody, and lighten, as much as possible, for th, 
occasion, the police regulations applicable to stran- 
gers.— While on scientific matters, we may mention 
a fact of some especial interest, in view of the pro- 
digious demand for iron which the extension of 
railway works promises to create—that mines of 
that metal, apparently of great richness and extent, 
have been discovered in the States of the Church. 
We live in what may be called emphatically, the 
age of Iron ; but the name has another meaning, iy 
our day, than the mythologieal.— Atheneum, }° 





Conversations on some of the Old Poets, by J. R 
LoweLL. 


Tne literature of America still follows in th: 
footsteps of that of England. What Lamb ani 
others have done for the popular mind in this 
country, the essayists of the Pnited States are now 
seeking to do for the growing intelligence of the 
New World. They desire to indoctrinate it wit) 
a taste for our old poets, our old dramatists, and 
our sterling old writers, whose books, like dreams, 
have made the world of many a studious spirit— 
one and entire, and as of chrysolite, perfect and 
pure. Mr. Lowell has earned by his own poems 
the right to converse on poetry, and we therefore 
willingly listen to his opinions on Chaucer and 
Chapman, Marlowe, Shakspeare and Ford, and on 
all others whom he may, as he does, collaterally 
introduce, whether ancients or moderns. We lik« 
his corollaries for the sake of the main proposition, 
-and also for their own. Keats and Tennyson. 
| Wordsworth and Shelley, are among his idols; 
| but Byron he repudiates. What “ spirit he is 
| of ” is accordingly so manifest as to need no illus- 
tration and no remark. 





In disputing with him on 


Eph 


lard had other titles to distinction amongst his) Matters of taste, it is not with an individual, but 
fellow-citizens ; and most of our readers, no doubt, | With a school, that we should be found conflicting ; 
‘know that he had filled the chair of President in| and the present, therefore, would be an improper 


‘the Chamber of Deputies.—The Augsburg Gazette | occasion to raise the argument. The truly catho- 
:announces the decease, at Rome, of the learned! lie minds in the world are, of course, few ; and, i: 


Barnabite Ungarelli ; who was Rosselini’s instruc- the majority of instances, we must be content to 


‘tor in Hebrew, and his pupil in hieroglyphic! make the best of partial views, and to bring our 
science. 


As Order-brother of the Cardinal-Secre-| own as supplementary where needed. We cannot 


‘tary Lambraschini, he enjoyed peculiar advantages | quote from the work, for the ground it traverses is, 


‘ties; and his death is especially lamented for the 
‘delay which it is likely to oceasion in the produc- 


edition of the Museo Gregoriano FEgizio.—The 


‘the Basque country, Senhor Juan Ignacio Iztueta 
-—a poet distinguished by his originality—espe- 


_— 


for the study and cultivation of Egyptian antiqui-|in this country, so predccupied, that, notwith- 
standing its obvious merits, there is much in it as 
‘tedious as a thrice-told tale.”” The writer's 
chief fault is, an over refinement and subtlety in 
his thoughts and mode of expounding them.— 
Atheneum. 


tion of the projected, and already far-advanced, 


Spanish journals speak of the death, at Mondragon, 
at an age exceeding 80, of one of the patriarchs of 


g An English merchant having built a vessel of 
cially remarkable, it is said, for a very curious work | seventy tons, gave the command of it to a Chinese 
on the warlike dances of the Basques, for which! named Fowgqua, to enable him to levy a species of 
he had a strong predilection—and emphatically | black mail on the native smuggling-boats engage’ 
known, among his compatriots, as ¢he Basgue\in the opium-trade. Suspicions were excited: 
Bard. Fowqua was seized by the Chinese authorities and 

The Scientific Congress at Reims assembled, ac-| tortured, and he denounced a hundred persons as 
-cording to our previous announcement, on the Ist | being implicated in the enterprise. 
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THE BALLAD POETRY OF IRELAND. 


From the Britannia, 


*s Irish Library. The Ballad Poetry of Ire- 
ag 2h Edited by Cuartes Gavan Durry, Esq. 
J. Duffy. Dublin. 


Taxine Mr. Duffy’s account of the object of this 
publication, viz., that of vindicating the character 
of the native ballads of Ireland, the book, although 
in other respects having many merits, must be 
considered a failure. Had its object been to select 
for distribution a namber of well-finished and care- 
fully-polished poetical compositions, breathing in 
the majority of cases that air of nationality so much 
in vogue with ‘* Young Ireland,’ but not having 
many of the characteristics of the real ballad poe- 
try actually current in the country, Mr. Duffy 
would have well performed his task. ‘The popu- 
lar songs of Ireland, the ballads really sung by the 
yeomanry and peasantry, have never found a col- 
iector, nor will Mr. Duffy’s volume in any degree 
assist in that object. The popular ballads of all 
countries suffer only from attempts to refine them, 
and Mr. Duffy gives us one or two so disguised in 
‘‘ improvements’? as to present a brilliance and 
 gentility’’ similar to that of some of the old ca- 
thedrals of his country with their Gothic orna- 
ments brightly glistening under a new coat of 
whitewash. ‘The Croppy Boy”’’ is evidently 
one of the pieces which have fallen into the hands 
of the improver; for in Mr. Duffy’s version the 
peasant laments very much in the style of a lacka- 
daisical hero of the Surrey theatre, about being 
the last of ‘‘ his name and race.”’ (By the way, 
we should like to know of what name amongst the 
Irish peasantry any individual could boast of being 
the last, or within ten thousand of the last.) The 
version of ** The Croppy Boy’’ really sung in 
many parts of Ireland is much more characteristic 
than this. There is nothing, for instance, in Mr. 
Duffy’s version to equal the threat of the hero 
when about to be transported :— 


‘* And if I iver live to return agin to home, 
Oh! I?ll sharpen my pike upon some orange 
bone.”’ 


We have looked for this in vain as well as for the 
conclusion :— 


‘In New Genayvay this young man died, 

In New Genayvay this young man lies, 
All trae Roman Catholies, as they pass by, 
Say the Lord have marcy on your sowle, my 
croppy boy.” 
Again, although we are presented with a spank 
new Nation song, entitled ‘‘ The Nameless One,”’ 
by J. D. Fraser, describing England as this country 
is usually described at the Conciliation-hall, there 


is not in the book any one of the thousand versions 


of the ** Shan Von Vacht,” the most popular of all 


the songs of the Irish peasantry, yet there are 
Stanzas in versions of that song of the highest or- 
The demand about the 


der of heroical poetry. 
invasion by the French, for instance :— 


‘“* What color will they wear? 
Says the Shan Van Vocht ; 
What color will they wear? 
Says the Shan Van Vocht. 
What color should be seen 
Where our ruined homes have been, 
But our own immortal green * 
Says the Shan Van Vocht.”’ 


The version of “‘ The Boyne Water’’ is execrable 
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ginal version, which might have been obtained in 
Ulster with very little trouble. We cannot con- 
ceive where Mr. Duffy heard of the Orangemen 
singing a version which talks of— 

‘* Venturing over the water.” 
**Venturing”’ is about the last word we fancy 
which would be popular amongst the Orangemen 
in describing the passage of the Boyne. The por- 
tion of original version given in the appendix is 
frequently sung in Ulster, with the exception, we 
think, of the compliment in the penultimate line 
to the mercy of James Il. A large selection 
might have been made from the multitudes of 
characteristic Orange ballads which are extant in 
Ulster commemorating processions and skirmishes 
as well as matters of greater historical interest ; 
such as a song of ‘* The Apprentice Boys,’ which 
we remember to have heard, commencing :— 


** We are the boys that fear no noise, 
And never will surrender ; 
We shut the gates of Derry walls 
On the eighteenth of December,”’ &c. 


The tragedy of ‘ The Battle of Aughrim”’ has 
not fallen into disuse among the Orangemen, as 
Mr. Duffy fancies. It has the rare merit, which 
legislative measure nor administration never pos- 
sessed, of pleasing both Irish parties; and St. 
Ruth and Saarsfield are frequently made in Ulster 
barns to speak most exquisite Scotch. Another 
Irish song, ‘‘ The Wearing of the Green,”’ might 
have very appropriately found a place here. The 
original version, (not Mr. Curran’s beautiful bal- 
lad of the same name,) is one of the most Irish of 
Irish songs; witness :— 
**] met Napoleon Bonaparte, 
He tuk me by the hand ; 
Says he, ‘ How is ould Ireland, 
And how does she stand?’ 
She ’s the most unhappy countery 
That you have ever seen, 
For they ‘re hanging men, and women, 
For the wearing of the green.”’ 


The only really Irish song in the volume is Mr. 
Lover's ‘* Molly Carew.’’ All the others are 
written in good wholesome Saxon, with Saxon 
idioms and Saxon images; and but for the local 
allusions might have been composed anywhere be- 
tween Berwick and the Land’s End. The follow- 
ing stanzas, however, reveal their origin in every 
line :— 
Och hone! by the man in the moon, 

You taze me all ways 

That a woman can plaze, 
For you dance twice as high with that thief, Pat 

Magee, 

As when you take share of a jig, dear, with me. 

Tho’ the piper I bate, 

For fear the owld cheat 

Would n't play you your favorite tune. 

And when you ’re at mass, 

My devotion you crass, 

For ‘tis thinking of you, 

Iam, Molly Carew. 
While you wear, on purpose, a bonnet so deep, 
That I can’t at your sweet purty face get a peep. 

Oh, lave off that bonnet, 

Or else Ill lave on it 

The loss of my wandering sow] ! 

Och hone! weirasthru ! 


Och hone! like an owl, 





trash. There is in it scarcely a stanza of the ori- 


Day is night dear, to me, without you! 


a 

















































































































































































108 THE BALLAD POETRY OF IRELAND. 


Och hone! don’t provoke me to do it ; 
For there ’s girls by the score 
That loves me—and more, 
And you ’d look very quare if some morning you ’d 
meet 
My wedding all marching in pride down the 
strect ; 
Troth, you ’d open your eyes, 
And you ’d die with surprise 
To think ’t wasn’t you was come to it! 
And faith, Katty Naile, 
And her cow, I go bail, 
Would jump if I'd say 
** Katty Naile, name the day,”’ 
And tho’ you’re fair and fresh as a morning in 


May, 
While she’s short and dark like a cold winter’s 
day ; 
Yet if you don’t repent 
Before Easter, when Lent 
Is over, I ‘ll marry for spite, 
Och hone! weirasthru ! 
And when I die for you, 
My ghost will haunt you every night. 


By far the finest composition of this collection is 
the ballad of ‘* Willy Gilliland.’’ It relates to the 
period when the Popish Charles II. was serving 
the interests of Mother Church with ingenious de- 
votion, by persecuting the Protestant Church of 
Scotland in the name of the Protestant Church of 
England; trying to drive the people out of 
Presbytery, which he believed to be heresy, into 
Prelacy, which he equally believed to be heresy. 
** Willy Giljiland’’ was one of the persecuted fol- 
lowers of the Covenant, many of whom took refuge 
in the north of Ireland, after the gallant but un- 
fortunate fight at Bothwell Brig, and made no un- 
worthy addition to a population the most deter- 
mined and warlike in the British empire. The 
persecution was carried into Ulster, and it is pain- 
ful to reflect that bishops, known to posterity by 
lasting monuments of piety and learning, did not 
hesitate, in those dark days of Protestantism, to 
countenance the brutal persecution of the Kirk of 
Scotland :— 


Up in the mountain solitudes, and in a rebel 
ring, 

He has worshipped God upon the hill, in spite of 
church and king ; 

And sealed his treason with his blood on Both- 
well-bridge he hath ; 

So he must fly his father’s land, or he must die 
the death ; 

For comely Claverhouse has come along with grim 
Dalzell, 

And his smoking rooftree testifies they ’ve done 
their errand well. 


In vain to fly his enemies he fled his native land ; 

Hot persecution waited him upon the Carrick 
strand ; 

His name was on the Carrick cross, a price was 
on his head : 

A fortune to the man that brings him in, alive or 
dead ! 

And so on moor and mountain, from the Lagan to 
the Bann, 

From house to house, and hill to hill, he lurked 
an outlawed man. 

* * . * * 

His blithe work done, upon a bank the outlaw 

rested now, 





And laid the basket from his back, the bonnet 
from his brow, 

And there, his hand upon the Book, his knee upon 
the sod, 

He filled the lonely valley with the gladsome word 
of God ; 

And for a persecuted kirk, and for her martyrs 
dear, 

And against a godless church and king he spoke 
up loud and clear. 


a a 7 » 
‘*T am a houseless outcast ; I have neither bed nor 
board, 


Nor living thing to look upon, nor comfort save 
the Lord: 

Yet was the good Elijah once in worse extremity ; 

Who suceored him in his distress, He now wil! 
suceor me, 

He now will suecor me, I know ; and, by His holy 
name, : 

I’ll make the doers of this deed right dearly rue 
the same. 


**My bonny mare! I’ve ridden you when Cla- 
ver’se rode behind, 

And from the thumbscrew and the boot you bore 
me Jike the wind ; 

And, while I have the life you saved, on your 
sleek flank, | swear, 

Episcopalian rowel shall never roffle hair! 

Though sword to wield they ’ve left me none—ye* 
Wallace wight, I wis, 

Good battle did on Irvine side wi’ waur weapoi 


than this.’’ 
. 


And now the gates are opened, and forth in gal- 
lant show 

Prick jeering grooms and burghers blythe, and 
troopers In a row. 

But one has little care for jest, so hard bested 
is he 

To ride the outlaw’s bonny mare, for this at last 
is she! 


Down comes her master with a roar, her ride: 
with a groan, 

The iron and the hickory are through and throug! 
him gone! 

IIe lies a corpse; and where he sat, the outlay 
sits again, 

And once more to his bonny mare he gives th: 
spur and rein ; 

Then some with sword, and some with gun, they 
ride and run amain ; 

But sword and gun, and whip and spur, that day 
they plied in vain! 


That the whole of this Jittle volume is not Re- 
peal and Romanist ballads is an unexpected cour- 
tesy ; still it would have been as well to have omit- 
ted such doggrel as the glorification over the mas- 
sacre of 1641, entitled ‘* Rory O’Moore.”’ Besides, 
the ‘* historical’? introductions are scarcely less 
than laughable. They tell us, for instance, that 
the charge of rebellion against Hugh O’ Niall, in 
the time of James I., is now ** totally disbelieved”’! 
and that O’Moore, one of the assassins of the Brit- 
ish in 1641, was descended of a chieftain slain at 
Mullaghmast, a massacre, the story of which was 
a pure forgery by Mr. O’Connel. The book is got 
up very creditably, and it is much better, even 
armed with all their poison and falsification, that 
the Irish should read such books than read no- 
thing. 
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MESMERISM. 109 


_ Notes on a few more Trials with the Mesmerists 

in a second search for Clairvoyance, by Joun 

Forses, M.D. 

2, Notes on yet another Trial, by Joun Forsss, 
M.D 


3. Human Magnetism, by W. Newnuam, Esq., 
M.R.S.L. 

4, The Seeress of Prevorst, translated from the Ger- 
man, by Mrs. Crowe. 

5. Somnambulism, translated from the German, by 
J. C. Corguroun, Esq., Advocate. 

6. Mesmerism in Disease, by H. Storer, M.D. 

7. A Discussion on Mesmerism—Phrenology and 
Mesmerism, translated from the French. 


We have had enough of clairvoyance for a whole 
life; yet nothing in or connected with it has sur- 
prised us half so much as the patience of Dr. 
Forbes in his endeavors to arrive at, what he calls, 
the trath—which, with us, is only another form 
of expression for exposing the fraud. Cui bono? 
What good can result? If ever there was a case 
that deserved and received respectful attention, 
it was the Tynemouth affair ;—that case, thanks 
to Dr. Forbes and Dr. Brown, was thoroughly 
sified: as our readers will remember there was 


and openly expressed his conviction that he should 
‘do it’ this time. The sub-pulvinary manipula- 
tions were, of course, not forgotten, and were 
closely watched. After a considerable time, and 
often-repeated strong action of the hands, percep- 
tible through the muscles of the arms, some of our 
party had a glimpse of the card-case, under the 
edge of the pillow, without its ligature, and of the 
ligature without its bor! Soon after, we were 
struck by the sudden and unusual stillness and 
tranquillity of George, still prone on his field of 
action; his hands remained motionless in their 
hiding place, his head and face buried in his pil- 
low, and we began to think he had gone to sleep 
—when lo! we observed him hurriedly and repeat- 
edly putting his fingers to his mouth, as if placing 
something therein, and, almost at the same mo- 
ment, we observed some small fragments falling 
on the floor beneath the sofa, and exactly below 
the place of the pillow! ‘These proved to be frag- 
ments of cork—most comminuted, but some still 
bearing the characteristic form and dimensions of 
those so ingeniously concealed by Dr. Sharpey in 
his eard-case. Seaching under the pillow, we 
found some more of them, and also detected the 
hiatus valde deflendus in the sofa, through which 





not one single assertion in Miss Martineau’s whole 
statement relating to Jane that was not absolutely 
disproved by her own witnesses. Did this satisfy 
Miss Martineau that she had been imposed on? 
Not a bit of it. Well, here again the doctor favors 
us with other exposures ; one of them so amusingly 
conclusive that it is worth recording. 
Goble, copying clerk to ‘* a most respectable gen- 
tleman’’ in the Temple, (respectable, no doubt— 
‘*respectable”’ gentlemen and ladies are the tools 
with which knaves work ; as the case of St. John 
Long and other Old Bailey records testify. What 
indeed is the value of a witness who is not respect- 
able’) was discovered to have ‘‘ the faculty of 
clairvoyanee.’? Accordingly, at said ‘* respectable 
gentleman’s’’ solicitation, the doctor consented to 
be present at a private performance, and was, he 
admits, very much astonished, though a little dis- 
appointed, at finding that said ‘* copying clerk”’ 
was an old hand at these tricks, and had formerly 
exhibited in public, under both Mr. Vernon and 
Mr. Brooks. George’s great feat was seeing 
throngh a solid body—reading a paper placed ina 
eard-case, and so forth. The doetor, having been 
taken somewhat unawares on this occasion, pro- 
posed another performance, which was agreed to ; 
and he went the second time, accompanied by 
Professors Sharpey and Graham. Of course pre- 
cautions were now taken, and an attempt was 
made not only to test George's power but his hon- 
esty. George, it appeared, when in his mesmeric 
trance, was accustomed to throw himself about, 
after a strange fashion, on the sofa, and a suspicion 
very naturally crossed the doctor’s mind that, in 
this way, he contrived to open the card-case and 
read the writing. Mr. Sharpey therefore took 
with him a ecard-case filled with little bits of cork. 
“George,” says the doctor, ‘* himself proposed 
that, to do away with all possible suspicion of un- 
fair play, the eard-case should be tied up. Accord- 
ingly, George himself tied the card-ease, in the 
common cross-fashion, with red tape, &e. George 
immediately proceeded to the sofa, and went 
through all his wonted maneuvres, pressing the 
case to his forehead, and breathing on it with 
marvellous energy and unction. He was evidently 


George | 


they had found their way to the carpet! The 
case was now clear; although George made one 
more effort to deceive us by exposing the card-case 
above the pillow stzl tred by the tape, and finally 
by placing it on the floor beneath his master’s foot. 
But our patience was at Jast exhausted ; we laid 
hold of the card-case, and announcing Geurge’s 
roguery-and its detection, we forced still more of 
the unlucky cork-slips from his hands and from his 
mouth! Poor George was now fairly beaten— 
and he knew it; all his cunning and impudence, 
and all his magnetism, deserted hit at once ; he 
woke up in the most natural manner imaginable, 
without any de-mesmerising process, and with 
none of that gentle, progressive unlocking of the 
senses, exhibited on previous occasions ; and throw- 
ing himself on his knees on the ground, in an 
agony of shame and terror, confessed his roguery, 
and implored forgiveness! In doing so, however, 
the meek and penitent George, like all other ha- 
bitual culprits when detected, of course strenu- 
| ously asserted that this was his first offence.” 
The cui bono is again on our lips. Was the ** re- 
spectable gentleman,’’ who desired ‘‘ to seek the 
truth, and the truth only,’ convinced? Why he 
forthwith wrote to Dr. Forbes, that George ** was 
not awake’ when he fell on his knees and made 
the confession—that he subsequently awakened 
him ‘fin due mesmeric form!’ that ‘* he awoke 
in an agony of tears, guite unconscious of what had 
passed, and remains so at this moment.’ Now if 
we were to allow this nonsense to pass as true, 
how would it affect the question? Was the ‘* re- 
spectable gentleman’’ himself, were Dr. Forbes, 
Professors Graham and Sharpey al] in a mesmeric 
trance, when they saw him open the card-case, and 
found the fragments of cork in his hands, mouth, 
and on the floor! One word at parting: Dr. 
Forbes may rest assured that he cannot minister to 
minds so diseased—that ‘* respectable gentlemen’ 
or ladies, when they have eaten of the insane root, 
when they have once declared their faith in hum- 
bug, are beyond the reach of logic; whether 
equally beyond the reach of medicine we shali not 
take on ourselves to determine. The attempt, 
however, to convince them is not without risk. 





in better spirits than during the last experiment, 


Dr. Forbes has himself startled us by the admis- 
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sion that ‘reading the words enclosed in these 
card-cases would at once establish what is called 
clairvoyance !’’ Now in all good humor we must 
observe that there is a Jamentable halt in such 
reasoning—the reading the words enclosed would 
have proved only that George was a cleverer fellow 
than the doctor supposed, and able to outwit a 
doctor and two professors. Why, we have known 
common conjurors who would have been more than 
a match for the whole College of Physicians.— 
Atheneum, 





From the Athenzum. 
AMERICAN FICTION. 


Dashes at Life with a Free Pencil. By N. P. 


Wiis. 3 vols. Longman & Co. 
Twice-told Tales. By Natuanies Hawruorne. 
Vol. Il. Boston, Monroe & Co. 


‘Tat we have a kindliness for American litera- 
ture, the readers of the Atheneum * need not now 
be told,’’ and what description thereof finds favor 
with us, is also known. One * Ballad of Cassan- 
dra Southwick’* is, in our estimation, worth a 
library of imitations of Moore and copies of Mrs. 
Hemans: one ** Legend of Sleepy Hollow”’ out- 
weighs all its teller’s treasury of graceful recollec- 
tions of Brereton Hall or the Alhambra: one scrap 
of Mistress Mary Clavers’ ‘* Rough and Ready’’ 
Life in the Backwoods, more precious than whole 
aliums full of London and Paris fashions or fancies. 
No offence, then, to the pleasant, dashing style of 
Mr. Willis—no disparagement of his sketches for 
what they profess to be, if we say that they belong 
not to our first-class American literature. His 
dialogue is brilliant, his descriptions careful and 
clever. But he is wrong (for England at least) 
in choosing for his scenery the ball-rooms of May- 
fair, the green grass of the Chiswick Gardens, and 
the starry firmament of the Opera House. We 
do not quarrel with him if to his volume these 
lines might have been, as motto, affixed : 


** When the dream of life, from morn to night, 
Was Love, still Love !—”’ 


If his tales are all of susceptible Romeos or selfish 
Bertrams, and of ladies ‘* who kissed through the 
lattice ;’’ ‘* the tender passion’’ gets so ill-treated 
in these careful days of ours, that we must not 
eavil at the artist skilled in its windings, if, 
enamored of his subject, he treats of it somewhat 
too frequently. But we should have been grateful 
for more fruitage and less flower—work for more 
characters, and fewer charming phrases. We 
should have been glad of them, for one selfish rea- 
son, if only as affording us materials for extract. 
These, as matters stand, are somewhat wanting. 
** Brown’s day with the Mimpsons”’ is the story 
of a citizen’s genteel wife, entertaining unawares 
**an angel’’ of an American, who can command 
tickets fur Almack’s. ‘* Miss Jones’ Son’’ is the 
farce played off by a London diner-out at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. ‘Ernest Clay,’’ a bundle of lost 
leaves from the life of a Don Juan. Then there 
are one or two Chinese tales—but it is not till we 
come near to the close of the second volume that 
we have a glimpse of the new country. Some 
‘Passages from a Correspondence” (probably 
contributed to one of the American periodicals) 
contain a few tangible hits, and intelligible hints: 
e. g. the following town-pictures— 

**I took a stroll or two while in Boston, and 
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was struck with the contrast of its physiognomy t¢ 
that of New York. There is a Jook of staid 
respectability and thrift in everything that strikes 
the eye in Boston. The drays, caris, omnibuses, 
and public vehicles, are well horsed and appointed, 
and driven by respectable-looking mea. ‘The peo- 
ag are all clad very warmly and very inelegantly. 

he face of every pedestrian in the street has a 
marked errand in it—gentlemen holding thei 
nerves to the serew till they have achieved the 
object of being out of doors, and ladies undergoing 
a ‘constitutional’ to carry out a system. There 
are no individuals in Boston—they are all classes. 
It is a cohesive and gregarious town, and half a 
dozen portraits would give you the entire popula- 
tion. Every eye in Boston seems to move in its 
socket with a check—a fear of meeting something 
that may offend it—and all heads are carried in « 
vosture of worthy gravity, singularly contagious 

t struck me the very loaves in the bakers’ win- 
dows had a look of virtuous exaction, to be eaten 
gravely, if at all. New York seems to me to dif- 
fer from all this, as a dish of rice, boiled to let 
every grain fall apart, differs from a pot of mush. 
Every man you meet with in our city walks with 
his countenance free of any sense of observation or 
any dread of his neighbor. He has evidently 
dressed to please himself, and he looks about with 
an eye wholly at ease. He is an integer in the 
throng, untroubled with any influence beyond the 
risks of personal accident. There is neither 
restraint nor curiosity in his look, and he neither 
expects to be noticed by the passers-by, nor to see 
anything worthy of more than half a glance in the 
persons he meets. ‘The moving sights of the city 
have all the same integral and stand-alone charac- 
ter. The drays, instead of belonging to acompany, 
are each the property of the man who drives it ; 
the hacks and cabs are under no corporate disei- 
pline, every ragged whip doing as he likes with 
his own vehicle; and all the smaller trades seem 
followed by individua) impulse, responsible to 
nothing but police-law. Boston has the advantage 
in many things, but a man who has any taste for 
cosmopolitism, would very much prefer New York. 
* * | strolled up the Broadway between nine 
and ten, and encountered the morning lide down, 
and if you never have studied the physiognomy of 
this great thoroughfare in its various fluxes and 
refluxes, the differences would amuse you. The 
clerks and workies have passed down an hour be- 
fore the nine o’clock tide, and the side-walk is 
filled at this time with bankers, brokers, and specu- 
lators, bound to Wall street; old merchants and 
junior partners, bound to Pearl and Water ; and 
lawyers, young and old, bound for Nassau and 
Pine. Ah, the faces of care! The day’s opera- 
tions are working out in their eyes ; their hats are 
pitched forward at the angie of a stage-coach with 
all the load on the driver's seat, their shoulders 
are raised with the shrug of anxiety, their steps 
are hurried and short, and mortal face and gait 
could scarcely express a heavier burden of solici- 
tude than every man seems to bear. They nod to 
you without a smile, and with a kind of ancon- 
scious recognition ; and if you are unaccustomed 
to walk out at that hour, you might fancy that, if 
there were not some great public calamity, your 
friends, at least, had done smiling on you. Walk 
as far as Niblo’s, stop at the greenhouse there, 
and breathe an hour in the delicious atmosphere 
of flowering plants, and then return. There is no 
longer any particular current in Broadway. For 
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eigners coming out from the cafés, after their late | No place to treasure up its lov’d and lost 


breakfast, and idling up and down, for fresh air;| But the foul grave! 


country people shopping rh ladies going to 
their dressmakers in close veils a 


Thou, who so late wast 
sleeping 


nd demi-toilets ;| Warm in the close fold of a mother’s heart, 


errand-boys, news-boys, duns, and doctors, make | Scarce from her breast a single pulse receiving 
up the throng. Toward twelve o’clock there is a} But it was sent thee with some tender thought, 
sprinkling of mechanics going to dinner—a merry, | How can I leave thee—here! Alas for man ! 
short-jacketed, independent looking troop, glancing | The herb in its humility may fall, 





gaily at the women as they pass, and disappearing | ! 
alleys, and an hour later | While we—by hands that minister’d in life 
The omnibuses go | Nothing but love to us—-are thrust away— 


around corners and u 
Broadway begins to brighten. 


And waste into the bright and genial air, 


along empty, and at a slow pace, for people would | The earth flung in upon our just cold bosoms, 
rather walk than ride. The side streets are tribu- | And the warm sunshine trodden out forever ! 


taries of silks and velvets, flowers and feathers, to 
the great thoroughfare ; and ladies, whose proper 


Yet have I chosen for thy grave, my child, 


tes (judging by the dress alone) should be lords | A bank where I have lain in summer hours, 
at rien al daline, aes, and loungers | And thought how little it would seem like death 


of every description, take crowded possession of 
the pavé. At nine o’clock you look into the 


r 


lo sleep amid such loveliness. ‘lhe brook, 
ripping with laughter down the rocky steps 


troubled faces of men going’ to their business, and | That lead up to thy bed, would still trip on, 


ask yourself ‘to what end is all this burden of 


Breaking the dead hush of the mourners gone ; 


care?’ and at two you gaze on the universal prodi- The birds are never silent that build here, 
gality of exterior, and wonder what fills the mul- Trying to sing down the more vocal waters : 
titude of pockets that pay for it! The faces are The slope is beautiful with moss and flowers, 


beautiful, the shops are thronged, the side walks 
crowded for an hour, and then the full tide turns, 
and sets upward. The most of those that are out 
at three are bound to the upper part of the city to 
dine; and the merchants and lawyers, excited by 
collision and contest above the depression of care, 
join, smiling, in the throng. The physiognomy 
of the crowd is at its brightest. Dinner is the 
smile of the day to most people, and the hour ap- 
proaches. Whatever has happened in stocks or 
politics, whoever is dead, whoever ruined since 
morning, Broadway is thronged with cheerful 
faces and good appetites at three! The world 
will probably dine with pleasure up to the last day | 
—perhaps breakfast with worldly care for the fu- | 
ture on doomsday morning !"’ 

To sum up: the réalities of these volumes lie in 
their last forty pages, where a few poems are col- 
lected. We cannot treat the verses which follow 
as make-believe. They will have a place among 
the ‘* Poems of the Heart * 





‘* THOUGHTS WHILE MAKING THE GRAVE OF A NEW- 
BORN CHILD. 


“Room, gentle flowers! my child would pass to 
heaven ! 

Ye look’d not for her yet with your soft eyes, 

0 watchful ushers at Death’s narrow door ! 

But lo! while you delay to let her forth, 

Angels, beyond, stay for her! One long kiss 

From lips all pale with agony, and tears, 

Wrung after anguish had dried up with fire 

‘The eyes that wept them, were the cup of life 

Held as a weleome to her. Weep! oh mother! 

But not that from this eup of bitterness 

A cherub of the sky has turn’d away. 


One look upon thy face ere thou depart! 
My daughter! It is soon to let thee go ! 
My daughter! With thy birth has gush’d a 

spring 
I knew not of—filling my heart with tears, 
And turning with strange tenderness to thee— 
A love—oh God! it seems so—that must flow 
Far as thou fleest, and ‘twixt heaven and me, 
Henceforward, be a bright and yearning chain 
Drawing me after thee! And so, farewell! 


And far below, seen under arching leaves, 
Glitters the warm sun on the village spire, 
Pointing the living after thee. Andthis 

Seems like a comfort; and, replacing’ now 

The flowers that have made room for thee, I go 
To whisper the same peace to her who lies— 
Robb’d of her child, and lonely. ”T is the work 
Of many a dark hour and of many a prayer, 

To bring the heart back from an infant gone. 
Hope must give o’er, and busy fancy blot 


| The images from all the silent rooms, 


And every sight and sound familiar to her 

Undo its sweetest link—and so at last 

The fountain—that once struck, must flow forever, 
Will hide and waste in silence. When the smile 


| Steals to her pallid lip again, and spring 


Wakens the buds above thee, we will come, 
And, standing by thy music-haunted grave, 
Look on each other cheerfully, and say,— 

A child that we have lov'’d is gone to heaven, 
And by this gate of flowers she pass’d away!” 


And now, a word of friendly weleome to Mr. 
Hawthorne. We have already so often expressed 
our pleasure in his gem-like tales (being the first, 
we believe, to recommend them to the notice of 
English tale-readers)—that none, we apprehend, 
will mistake for covert censure the recommenda- 
tion we must now give him on the appearance of 
this second volume—to beware of monotony. We 
do not say this because he chiefly loves the by- 
gone times of New England—nor, because of his 
manifest propensity towards the spiritual and 
supernatural (few since Sir Walter Scott telling 
‘*a ghost-story’’ so gravely well as Mr. Haw- 
thorne) ; and we love the dreamy vein of specula- 
tion in which he indulges, when it is natural ; not 
entered dramatically and ‘‘ of good set purpose’’ 
by those who think that ‘* mobled queen is good,”’ 
and fantasy a taking device to entertain and engage : 
an audience. But we conceive our author to be a. 
retired and timid man, who only plays on his two» 
strings because he lacks courage or energy to» 
master a third. We have thus given him the sup- - 
port of friendly counsel, and have only to observe » 
that his second volume of ‘* Twice-told Tales’’’ 
would be equal to his first, were it not too closely’ 





*T is a harsh world, in which affection knows 
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From the Spectator. 
BRITISH COMBINATION AGAINST THE AMERI- 
CAN UNION. 


Tue Reverend Henry C. Wright’s reclamation 
against our comments on his call upon the people 
of Britain to combine for the dissolution of the 
American Union, (printed in a previous page,) 
contains no argument: his letter is mere assertion 
that he thinks thus and wills thus, and assump- 
tion that his dicta are the dicta of Christianity. 
Though it is not easy from so illogical and de- 
clamatory a piece of composition to gather with 
certainty what the positions are that the writer 
intends to maintain, they appear to be these—that 
every government which tolerates slavery ought 
to be put down; that a citizen of that government 
combining with foreigners to put it down incurs 
no moral culpability; and that governments can 
be put down by mere talking, without force or 
bloodshed. 

‘* Every government that tolerates slavery ought 
to be put down.’’—So long as men confine them- 
selves to abstractions, there is scarcely any propo- 
sition, however practically mischievous, that may 
not be made plausible. Let this axiom be applied 
to a specific case ; for example, the United States. 
The constitution of the Union is far from perfect, 
but this at least may without exaggeration be said 
in its favor: It has been, (except in occasional 
moments of excitement, which will occur in all 
countries,) found sufficient to enforce the neces- 
sary regulations of internal police, and to enable 
every man to enjoy his property in tranquillity ; it 
has hitherto sufficed to protect the nation from 
external aggression ; under and through its foster- 
ing influence, literature and science have flour- 
ished, and education has been widely dissemi- 
nated ; a rare spirit of energy and enterprise has 
been developed among the citizens. These are no 
mean blessings to owe to a frame of government : 
and on the other hand, it must be considered—if 
this government be put down, what other can be 
established in its place? The constitution of the 
United States has been a necessary emanation of 
the society out of and for which it was framed ; no 
such constitution as Franklin, or Washington, or 
Hamilton could have wished, but such as the ma- 
terials they had to work upon enabled them to put 
together. If Mr. Wright had it in his power to 
dissolve the Union to-morrow, he could not guar- 
antee the substitution of any other government. 
De facto, then, his ery for its dissolation is, in plain 
English, ‘* Cast to the winds all the benefits we 
derive from our existing frame of government, in 
order to get rid of an oppressive anomaly which is 
confined to a portion of the Union, and even there 
leaves a large enjoyment of these advantages.’’ 
Mr. Wright would deal with governments as the 
moralists of the reign of George the Third with 
men—they could devise no means to prevent steal- 
ing but the gallows; he can devise no means to 
reform one bad institution but the breaking up of 
the whole social compact. 

‘* The citizen of a government tainted with slave 
institutions may combine with foreigners to put 
down that government.”—This vague generality 
must also be tried by the test of a special applica- 
tion. If true, the American Abolitionist may in- 
nocently combine with foreigners to compel his 
fellow-citizens to alter their institutions. Mr. 
Wright, when he attempts to argue, shrinks from 
this broad application of his own principle. He 
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says he knows the sensitiveness of American 
slaveholders ‘‘to the moral and religious senti. 
ment of mankind.’’ If they are so sensitive, ap 
appeal from this country against slaveholding 
might possibly have some effect ; but an appeal 
from this country to another portion of the Union 
to dissolve the established government would not 
carry with it the general sentiments of mankind, 
and would raise resistance instead of shame. Mr. 
Wright deals in ambiguities: he recommends a 
combination of foreigners to dissolve the Union ; 
he advances one argument to prove that foreigners 
may usefully express their reprobation of a specific 
law of the Union; and then he maintains that he 
has proved his case. He has said nothing to 
prove that foreigners are competent to decide on 
the best frame of government for a nation ; and, 
having failed in this, he has not shown that any- 
thing but evil can come out of their intermeddling 
The sentiment of nationality rests upon and 
strengthens a principle of reason. The maxim 
that foreigners ought not to meddle with the inter- 
nal politics of any state, has, like every sound 
principle of government, been adopted from a con 
viction of its utility. If the men who live under a 
government and feel its pressure do not know how 
to better themselves, what chance is there that 
men at a distance, unacquainted with all its de- 
tails, shall be able to accomplish the task!’ Be- 
sides, once admit the principle that foreigners may 
combine to alter the constitution of a state because 
they disapprove of one of its laws or institutions, 
where are we to stop? The Russian may com- 
bine to dissolve the Union because he disapproves 
of its want of an emperor ; the American to revo- 
lutionize England because he thinks monarehy an 
evil. Under the specious pretext of reform, the 
old bad system, (not yet entirely abolished.) of 
each government supporting underhand the politi- 
cal minorities of neighbor states, in order to keep 
their rulers busy at home, would revive with fresh 
vigor. 

** Governments can be put down by mere talk- 
ing, without bloodshed.”’"—To call Mr. Wright's 
flourish about Christian and bloodless means 
‘mere verbiage,”’ implied no doubt of the power 
of Christian principle. If he can so convince the 
reason and mould the sentiments of individuals as 
to make real Christians of them, of course they 
will relinquish slaveholding and all other bad 
practices. But this is not what he proposes. He 
calls upon others to combine to force the slave- 
holders to adopt a policy which their own convic- 
tions do not dispose them to adopt. The course 
he proposes aims not at conviction, but at compul- 
sion. Itis true that few reforms have been ac- 
complished by convincing governments ; compu!- 
sion, either by actual violence or a demonstratien 
of superior force, has been required: and while 
even partial reforms have required to be so ex- 
torted, entire revolutions—and the proposal to dis- 
solve the American Union contemplates nothing 
less—have only been accomplished by actual force 
and bloodshed. 

Mr. Wright says he will not notice our personal 
allusions to himself: it would be difficult to notice 
allusions that were never made. Of Mr. Wright 
we know nothing ; and we spoke only of the class 
to which he either belongs already or is ambitious 
of belonging. Our remarks had no other object 
than the exposure of false and mischievous poli- 
tics ; the assertion of the sound doctrine that com- 
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tion is the best and ought to be the sole judge of 
the form of government most conducive to its 
peace and prosperity. The most immediate prac- 
tical application of this doctrine is, that such of 
our own countrymen as are kept restless by an 
uneasy redundance of philanthropic sentiment will 
find enough of wrong to redress and suffering to 
remove in our own community—within the sphere 
of their own knowledge ; and that by setting out 
Quixote fashion on a crusade against oppression 
in America, they are more likely to do harm than 
good, by meddling with matters they can but im- 
perfectly understand. 





New Locomotive Acency —A letter from 
Philadelphia, published in the Mémorial de Rouen, 
has the following :—** William Evans has resolved 
a problem, which must overturn our present sys- 
tem of railway and steamboat propulsion. By 
means of enormous compression, he has succeeded 
in liquefying atmospheric air; and then, a few 
drops only of some chemical composition, poured 
into it, suffice to make it resume its original vol- 
ume with an elastic force quite prodigious. An 
experiment, on a large scale, has just been made. 
A train of twenty loaded wagons was transmit- 
ted a distance of sixty miles, in less than an hour 
and a quarter—the whole motive power being the 
liquid air inclosed in a vessel of two gallons and a 
half measure ; into which fell, drop by drop, and 
from minute to minute, the chemical composition 
in question. Already, subscriptions are abundant, 
and a society is in course of formation. The in- 
ventor declares, that an ordinary packet-boat may 
make the passage from Philadelphia to Havre in 
eight days, carrying a ton of his liquid air. A 
steam engine, of six-horse power, will produce 
that quantity in eight hours.’’—According, then, 
to this project, and another referred to elsewhere 
in our columns, we are to correspond with Amer- 
ica in an hour, and reach it in a week! On this 
new solution of the theory of motion by expansion, 
the Journal des Débats has some remarks, which 
we will adopt :—‘* This account of the liquefaction 
of atmospheric air, given in a private letter, the 
source of which is but vaguely indicated, seems to 
need the authentic confirmation of the American 
journals—and at any rate of details somewhat 
more circumstantial. Not that the fact is theo- 
retically impossible ; all known experiments on the 
compression of air tending to establish the proba- 
bility of its liquefaction. But one cannot help 
asking under what intensity of force it has been 
produced—whether the agent be a steam-engine, 
or any other compelling power? Carbonic gas has 
been liquefied, under a pressure of thirty atmo- 
spheres, and solidified in the form of ice, under 
the pressure of forty. But that gas is denser and 
heavier than air—its constituent atoms more close, 
and consequently more easy of condensation. Al- 
ready, both in England and France, conclusive ex- 
periments have been made as to the possibility of 
propelling trains by the expansive force of com- 
pressed air ; the objection and difficulty consists in 
the necessity of establishing steam, or other en- 
zines, at repeated distances, to fill with compressed 
or liquefied air the recipients destined to be placed 
on the locomotives instead of the steam-cylinder. 
That cost and difficulty have, hitherto, prevented 
the application of the system of compressed air. 
It is greatly to be desired, then, that the problem 


but we must have more full and sure particulars 
before the scientific or manufacturing world can 
venture to believe it. What seems more extraor- 
dinary than the liquefaction itself, is the assertion 
that this air can be contained in a cask, like any 
other liquid—knowing as we do that it can only 
be maintained, in that state, in recipients of extra- 
ordinary resistance. Our readers will remember 
the accident which happened in Paris, at the 
School of Pharmacy, on the occasion of the lique- 
faction of carbonic gas. A metallic cylinder of 
great thickness, which had, two or three times 
previously, resisted the same experiment, sudden- 
ly exploded ; when one of the operators was killed, 
and several of the assistants were wounded. Now, 
air has a resisting and elastic force far greater 
than that of carbonic acid. Neither is the neces- 
sity intelligible of that drop of a nameless chemi- 
cal agent, for the purpose of restoring to the air 
its expansive action; since, for that purpose, it 
will suffice to open it an issue—unless, indeed, it 
is pretended to reduce the air to the condition of 
a permanent liquid—and that no natural philoso- 
pher will believe, till he has seen it.”’— Atheneum. 





SUBLIME, AND SOMETHING MORE. 


It is amusing, when the over-righteous are sur- 
rised into the very offence which they rebuke. 
Nothing pleases an audience at the play better 
than the prude detected in a levity, the ascetic in 
a fit of tipsiness, Joseph Surface with the ‘ little 
French milliner’’ behind the screen. When the 
Reverend Mr. Richards talks of ‘adultery and 
other sins, of which we are all guilty,’’ one begs 
him to speak for himself: but, no doubt, we have 
all trespassed, we all have owned a grudge against 
some solemn lecturer on our erroneous little sallies, 
and sweet is the revenge of seeing him stumble. 
A pleasant instance occurred at an assize-town 
lately. A Mr. William Taylor, who, it seems, 
unites in his own person arts and commerce, was 
witness in a case before Mr. Justice Cresswell. 
When he entered the witness-box, he was asked the 
usual question, ‘‘ What are you?”’ He answered, 
that he was a painter; and, being landlord of a 
public house, he added, that he was also a ‘* pub- 
lican and sinver.’’ Perhaps he thought his devo- 
tion to lucre in such a channel rather derogatory 
to the higher art, and therefore disguised his reply 
in that facetious form. But his pleasantry could 
not be tolerated : the awtul voice of Justice cried 
from the bench, ‘‘ What do you say you are?” 
The smile died away on Mr. Taylor's lips—pale- 
ness and blushes strove for the empire over his 
humorous but humbled countenance, as he repeat- 
ed the now distasteful and melancholy joke, ‘* A 
publican and sinner.’’ The thoughtless audience 
had laughed before ; but now the words fell in the 
midst of a stern silence. What must have been 
their surprise when the judge rejoined 
But we must prepare the reader for the rejoin- 
der. There is a word never uttered to ears polite 
save by the licentious poets. Even they some- 
times veil it, like the decorously prosy, in peri- 
phrasis or equivoque ; as where Shakspeare, a 
very profane writer, makes the ghost in Hamlet 
say, ‘I am forbidden to tell the secrets of the 
prison-house.’’ But often this writer is less dis- 
creet, and writes the word outright ; as where he 
makes Richard of Gloucester say, ‘‘ Down, down 








in question may have been solved in America ; 





to hell, and say I sent thee there.”’ Indeed, he 
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114 ‘ SITE-REFUSING ’—*‘ THE CROSS IS BENDING.” 


uses that word so often, that the references to it 
in Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s closely-packed Concord- 
ance to Shakspeare occupy an octavo column and a 
half!—one hundred and fifty-one times does it 
occur, as Mrs. Cowden Clarke records; to say 
nothing of the passage in which the word is dis- 
guised as ** prison-house.’’ In common parlance, 
we (taking the *‘ we’? in Mr. Richards’ compre- 
hensive and impersonal sense) use some different 
word for disguise ; saying, for instance, if some 
insolent companion utters a niaiserie, ‘‘Go to— 
Bath.”’ 

Now, when Mr. Taylor faltered, the second 
time, that he was a “ publican and sinner,’’ Mr. 
Justice Cresswell—what he meant we leave the 
reader to guess, only repeating his words—tre- 
mendous Justice Cresswell exclaimed, ‘ If you 
begin your evidence in that manner, I will send 
you to a place appointed for sinners !’’—Spectator. 





‘¢ SITE-REFUSING.”” 


Lixe that Yankee who challenged his foe to 
walk off the Exchange at New York arm-in-arm, 
the Free Church of Scotland has rushed into a 
suicidally false position, and has provoked the 
landlords to do the same. The church requires 
sites for buildings devoted to its worship: a rea- 
sonable enough demand, but it is so put as in- 
evitably to provoke refusal. Itis put as a kind of 
divine right, to be allowed under pain of denun- 
ciation for impious tyranny—a sort of excommu- 
nication or moral outlawry ; and, possessing some 
share of spirit, the Scotch landlords withhold obe- 
dience from a body whose divine right they can- 
not possibly recognize. For the Presbyterians 
among the landlords, excepting the comparatively 
few who have gone with the Secession, must 
needs regard the Free Church as having with- 
drawn from the body that is really the depository 
of divine authority, and as having therefore re- 
linquished its divine right; while the Fpiscopa- 
lians will be still more apt to regard the Free peo- 
ple as schismatic stragglers from the Catholic 
Christian Church. 

Practically inconvenienced by the refusal, and 
still more exasperated by the denial of authority 
in such a matter, the Free Church appeals to the 
state to sustain its right. The claim is one that 
it would be dangerous and inconsistent for the 
state to enforce. A well-ordered state will hes- 
itate before it snatch from the subject his private 
property on any score, but still more when it is 
not asked for state purposes. For when the 
Scotch Free Church withdrew from its connexion 
with the state, it voluntarily became less a public’ 
than a private body; relinquishing prerogative 
as well as stipend. That private body, a congre- 
gation of Presbyterian Dissenters, demands a 
piece of land, to purchase ; the landowner refuses 
to sell ; and for the state to interfere, rendering 
the will of one private interest absolute against 
another, would be to sanction a principle not ad- 
mitted into our political system. ‘The landlord 
perhaps is unreasonable in refusal; but ‘‘ he has 
the rrrright to do it ,’’ and the law is superior to 
Queen, Lords, and Commons. If, indeed, the 
Free Church allege that such a law is bad, and 
that it is better for all to retain a common interest 
in the land, much may be said in support of such 
a theory: but then, it must not deal denunciation 
against Communists and Fourierists; for other 





theories necessarily follow the admission of that— 
theories far ** wilder’? than Chartism. To recog. 
nize its plea would be revolution. 

On the other hand, it is true that congregation, 
stand and worship in the open air because the, 
have not churches to cover their heads. |; ). 
true that the followers of that faith cannot obtai,, 
for their ark an abode upon the land. Their irr, 
tation at the slight put upon their religious class— 
aslight personally felt, and most keenly—borroy 
enthusiasin and justification from their sacred vo. 
cation, and their rage becomes a holy furo; 
There they stand, whole congregations, in trouble, 
hurt and angered, suffering in the name of the; 
faith. Such men, whether they mean it or nv, 
are revolutionists. And accordingly, the languay. 
of the Free Church leaders is that of revolutio, 
It is a language held by a large part of the Scot. 
tish people. That is surely not a safe state of 
things. 

If, therefore, their demand is one which it is no: 
safe to enforce with the power of the state, so 
neither is it one which it is safe to refuse. Aud 
the landlords, forming the class of all others most 
interested in the peace of the country, and, from 
their education and power, the class most morall; 
responsible for the peace, seem to be awakening 
to the hazard of their antagonist position. They 
are beginning to feel the force of the maxim utter- 
ed to quarrelling children, that ‘* the most sensible 
always gives up first.’”’—Spectator, 6 Sept. 





From aa Irish Paper. 
‘‘ THE CROSS IS BENDING.” 


Tue following ideas were suggested to my mind 
by a friend reciting a passage in a speech delivered 
ata Wesleyan Missionary meeting, by Mr. Dixon, 
of Sheffield. The passage alluded to was founded 
on an Eastern opinion, that as midnight passes, the 
sign (or constellation in the heavens) called ** the 
cross,’’ inclines toward the earth. Mr. D. took 
occasion to apply it in a very beautiful manner to 
the state of the heathen world, showing that there 
are various indications of the midnight of heathen- 
ism having already passed, the cross becoming 
more conspicuous through the instrumentality of 
missionary labor, or, to carry out the figure, ** bend- 
ing toward them.’’ While I acknowledge the 
source when I obtained the idea, I must remark 
that I have taken the liberty of applying it in an 
experimental way to the various circumstances ol 
the Christian. 


A traveller in eastern climes 
Pursued his course o'er deserts dreary, 
His way he knew not, nor the time 
Of night ; and he was faint and weary. 
He turned him to his Moslem guide, 
And asked the hour, the sign portending ; 
** Be of good cheer,’’ the Turk replied, 
** For midnight’s past —the cross is bending.’ 


And am I not a traveller too, 

O’er deserts drear my course pursuing, 
Till I the ** better country”’ view, 

And mount above earth's burning ruin? 
And have I not a guide to tell 

The hour, while onward I am tending— 
In deepest gloom to ery, ** All’s well; 

Midnight is past—the cross is bending *”’ 


O yes! I still am travelling on 
‘rom earth to heaven my pathway steering, 
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With scarce a star to gaze upon ; 
No sound of comfort ever hearing, 

Save when my soul's ** True Light’ I see, 
And hear His voice from heaven descending, 

‘* Hold on thy way, and trust in me ; 
Thy midnight ’s past—the cross is bending.”’ 


Where’er I turn my eye abroad, 
And see a world in Satan lying, 
The wise by wisdom know not God, 
The foolish in their folly dying— 
My heart is pained, and bleeds to see 
Man’s fallen race to ruin tending ; 
Till faith, believing prophecy, 
Cries, ‘* Midnight ’s past—the cross is bending.’’ 


When earthly cares my breast invade, 
And cloud my anxious brow with sorrow, 
I cling to hope, but half afraid 
‘To think upon the coming morrow ; 
I turn me to my heavenly Guide, 
And on his counsel still depending, 
Trust in his love ; am satisfied 


That ‘* Midnight ’s past—the cross is bending.’’ 


When forced to part from those most dear, 

And roam o’er earth a hapless stranger, 
Life’s numerous ills alone to bear, 

Inured to toil, and pain, and danger ; 
When unbelief cries out, ‘* Give up 

The fight—’t is all in vain contending ;”’ 
Jesus’ sweet voice inspires the hope 


That ‘* Midnight ‘s past—the cross is bending.”’ 


When conscious of my nature’s guilt, 

My soul feels bowed beneath the burden, 
I look to him whose blood was spilt 

On Calvary’s cross to buy my pardon : 
On Calvary’s blood-stained cross | see 

Mercy with justice sweetly blending ; 
That sight, my soul! proclams to thee, 


“Thy midnight ’s past—the cross is bending.”’ 


And if, when life’s last pulses beat, 
And flesh and heart are fast decaying, 
And Satan’s rage doth sore beset, 
I can but hear my Saviour saying— 
** As thy day is thy strength shall be; 
One struggle more, and all is ended’’— 
My soul from sin and suffering free, 


Shall shout, ‘* Night’s past—the cross hath 


bended.”’ 
A CommerciaL TRAVELLER. 


Redditch, Worcestershire, May, 1844. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 


RHYMES OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS.—THE 


SPIRIT TRYST. 


‘* Haun off, haud off your hands, Jeanie, 
I canna bide at hame ; 

And wha wad miss me frae the warld— 
The last o’ Tulloch’s name? 


I haena kith nor friend, Jeanie, 
Except it be yousel’ ; 

I canna win the bread I eat, 
I am sae sma’ and frail. 


My hand is weak to shear, Jeanie, 
My foot is weak to fauld, 

A sickly bairn, and motherless, 

And barely twelve year auld. 


THE SPIRIT TRYST. 








Ye maunna haud me back, Jeanie, 
Frae ganging out the nicht, 

Ye dinna ken wha cam’ to me 
Yestreen at gloamin’ licht. 


A wee bit lamb had fa’an, Jeanie, 
And slippit i’ the burn, 
Sae in my breast I carried it, 
A’ shiverin’ through Glen Dearn ; 


When by the Drumlie Linn, Jeanie, 
My mother stopp’d my wav, 

I dropp’d the lammie to my feet, 
I clean forgot to pray. 


Wi’ grand and solemn mien, Jeanie, 
She waved her arm to me, 

I kenn‘d it was my mother’s sel’ 
By the love was in her e’e. 


She waved her arm to me, Jeanie, 
Syne faded into air; 

Gin ve suld chain me to the hearth, 
I must and shall be there. 


Then dinna haud me back, Jeanie, 
Ye canna thwart my fate, 

The spirit that appoints wi’ man 
Will find him sune or Jate.’’ 


Young Jeanie sighed to hear her speak, 
But sought her mood to turn, 

And aye she daffed and dawted her 
To keep her frae Glen Dearn ; 


And aye she tauld her blythest tale, 
And sang her blythest sang, 

To wile awa’ the midnicht hours— 
The midnicht hours sae lang. 


But she has closed her weary e’e, 
For fast the lassie’s fled, 

Her coats up-kilted to her knee, 
Her plaid about her head. 


And fast did Jeanie follow her, 
But a’ pursuit was vain ; 

The lassie to the spirit tryst 
Alang the burn has gane. 


Sair fear’d was Jeanie for the tryst, 
Sair fear’d was she to turn, 

She waited on a lichtsoine field, 
Abune the dark Glen Dearn. 


A lichtsome field of fragrant hay, 
Fresh heap'd beneath the moon, 

Where she had lilted a’ the day, 
The lang, bricht day o’ June. 


The burnie, like a petted bairn, 
Lay whimperin’ in its bed ; 

A’ hapt about wi’ sloes and fern, 
Wi’ rowans arch’d o’erhead. 


It was an eerie place by day, 
An eerier place by nicht; 

The Drumlin Linn, sae chilly gray, 
Was never glad wi’ licht. 


Now while she look’d, and while she list, 


On yon hayfield abune, 
A cauld wind took her ere she wist, 
A cloud o’erlap the moon. 


And frae the burn a sound arose, 
O’ waefu’ water wraith, 

Like widow mournin’ in her woes, 

Or captive in his death. 
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Puir Jeanie signed the holy cross, 
That waefu’ sound to hear; 
And a’ the trees began to toss 
Their shudderin’ arms for fear. 


Then moving in the black ravine, 
Appear'd twa yellow lichts, 

Sic as on marshes cheat the een, 
And scare the herd o’ nichts. 


The yellow lichts gaed ower the burn, 
And up the rowan brae, 

They didna miss a single turn 
Of a’ the trodden way. 

By mony a siller-footed birk, 
O’er tufts o’ heather sward, 

They flitted past the solemn kirk, 
Intill the green kirkyard. 


They stopp’d beside a mossy mound 


That heaved o’er Mhairi’s mother ; 


And then within the damp cold ground 
Did vanish, one and other. 


And loudly did the burnie shriek, 
And loudly roared the blast ; 

And upon Jeanie’s pallid cheek 
The blinding rain fell fast. 


Oh, fearfullie she turn’d her hame, 
Sae drookit, cauld, and wae, 

Nor sleep upon her eyelids came 
Until the break o’ day! 


Nor lang she slept when by her bed 
A voice o’ sadness cried ; 

And when she raised her aching head, 
Pale Mhairi stood beside. 


**T hae kept the spirit tryst, Jenaie 
I hae seen my mother’s face ; 
She met at the haunted hour, 
And at the haunted place. 


I wasna fear’d to look, Jeanie, 
She seem’d sae new frae heaven ; 
Her words 0’ mournfu’ tenderness, 
For ill were never given 


She said, ‘ This life is vain, Mhairi, 
And griefs await my child ; 

And gin ye were as snow is pure, 
As snow ye'd be defiled. 


Oh, sleep wi’ me at rest, Mhairi ! °— 
Wi’ that she took my hand ;— 

* Ye shanna see the levin-cloud 
Shoot death upon the land. 

Ye shanna see the tears, Mhairi, 
And bluid fa’ doon thegither : 

Ye shanna hear the coronach 
Upon the blasted heather.’ 


Wi’ that she let me gae, Jeanie, 
I fell in deepest swound, 

And when I waked the sun was high, 
And weet wi’ rain the ground. 


The wrist she held is black, Jeanie, 
As wi’ an iron grasp ; 

I didna feel she hurted me, 
It was a mother’s clasp. 


Ye see she ca’s me hame, Jeanie, 
I um content to gang, 

A thing sae feckless i’ the warld, 
Was never sent for lang. 


I hae na walth o’ gear, Jeanie, 
To will for love o’ thee, 

I haena but my mother’s cross, 
O’ carved ebonie. 


IBRAHIM. 


Oh, wear that carved cross, Jeanie! 
Ill spirits aye ’t will chase, 

°T will join your kindly thochts o’ me 
To thochts o’ heavenlie grace.: 


And cover me in the mools, Jeanie, 
Frae the cauld, and frae the care.” 
The lassie sighed, and laid her doon, 
** And word spake never mair.”’ 


The bonnie bairn sae early ta’en, 
Was dear to a’ the Jave ; 
There never went a sadder train, 

Than bore her to her grave. 


Slow, slow they went across the burn, 
And up the rowan brae, 

They didna miss a single turn 
Of a’ the trodden way. 


By mony a sillerfooted birk, 
O’er tufts of heather sward, 
They bore her past the solemn kirk, 
Intill the green kirk-yard. 


They stopped beside a mossy mound 
That heaved o’er Mhairi’s mother, 
They laid the lassie in the ground, 
To sleep, the one wi’ other. 


But Jeanie lived to see the strife 
Of the Stewart's dying blow, 

A childless and a widowed wife, 
To weep Culloden’s woe. 





Tsranim.—Among the multitude of royal and re- 
markable men whom peace, and its facilities, have 
brought as visitors to our sea-girdled, but no longer 
sea-locked, island, few will have excited more interest 
and curiosity than the soldier, Ibrahim—whose sword 
helped to cut off a horn of the Crescent, and from its 
“monstrous cantle,” to carve out an empire for that 
half-sage half-savage, Mehemet Ali. Ibrahim, the 
hero of a hundred tales, is one of those men whose 
place in the imagination of the looker-on from afar is 
not reckoned by the number of his tai/s. No doubt, 
the scenery of his exploits helps the singular impres- 
sion which he makes. With Egypt and Syria for 
his back-ground, his figure, like his father’s, stands 
in a strange and mysterious relief. His banner waves 
in the shadow of a darker desert than even war can 
make, and his march to modern empire is over the 
graves of empires past. Ages look down, from the 
pyramid, on the infant sovereignty, to repeat the mag- 
nificent figure of Napoleon, and the sword of the 
Pacha is helping to solve the riddle of the Sphynx 
Mehemet, himself, is like one standing “ between the 
living and the dead.” Slowly and wearily, do what 
he will, dawns up over the ruins, moral and natural, 
of a perished world, the new civilization. Amid its 
faint and fitful efforts, he is, himself, like Janus, with 
two aspects-—now looking over to Europe, and catch- 
ing its hght upon his face—now turning back to the 
wilderness, and hiding his features in the gloom of 
the barbarian past. It is felt, by all men, that the 
empire which his race have won, and are winning, 
has been, and has to be, wrested as much from the 
desert as from the Turk.—The health of this prince 
has been, for some time, failing; and his malady, 
though not understood to be dangerous, is attended 
with much suffering. Accordingly, he is sent from 
the Abanas and Pharpars of the East, to seek a far 
Jordan in Italy ;—and after passing the winter at the 
waters of Tuscany, intends, it is said, to visit us, in 
the spring. He will be an object of great attraction 
amongst us, we doubt not—in spite of some of his 
deeds, and because of others—unless Mehemet, him- 
self, or the Grand Turk comes over, to make a diver- 





sion.— Atheneum. 
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EYRE’S JOURNALS OF EXPEDITIONS OF DIS- 
COVERY IN AUSTRALIA.* 


Tere are, correctly speaking, two works in 
these volumes. ‘The Journals of the Expeditions 
and the notes on the Manners and Customs of the 
Aborigines treat of different subjects, and in a 
different manner: the chapters are also separately 
numbered. ‘They require to be considered apart. 

The Journals of the Expeditions possess a hu- 
man interest, in which the works of recent trav- 
ellers, overlaid with an ostentatious display of 





learning or science, are rather deficient. The | 
author tells a plain unvarnished tale : he does not 
seek to obtrude his own person, or to magnify or 
embellish his exploits and adventures. But his nar- | 
rative of what he did and overcame is more like | 
the stirring stories of Park and Bruce than the | 
tame and bookish diffuseness of modern travellers. 

Mr. Eyre, as the title-page informs us, was sent | 
out by his fellow-colonists with the sanction of the 
local government. But the direction of the expe- | 
dition was fixed in accordance with his representa- | 
tions. Having travelled repeatedly over-land from | 
Liverpool Plains to Adelaide and from Sydney to 
Port Philip and Adelaide, penetrated further north 
from Adelaide in a direct line than any previous 
explorer, and examined a considerable part of | 
Western Australia, Mr. Eyre had come to the) 
conclusion that most light would be thrown on the | 
conformation of the Australian continent by a jour- 
ney to its centre, and that Adelaide was the most | 
favorable starting-point for an expedition having | 
that object in view. His energetic advocacy of | 
such an enterprise diverted the attention of the | 
colonists from another expedition on which they | 
were earnestly bent. He was appointed to com- 
mand a party despatched to plant the British flag 
in the centre of Australia, and if possible to eross 
thence to Port Essington. Mr. Eyre devoted 
himself and his property to the task. He broke 
up his station; and of the whole money raised to 
fit out the expedition—a large sum for so young aj 
settlement—one half was paid out of his own 
pocket. 

In the prosecution of the enterprise, Mr. Eyre | 
showed that the enthusiasm which had spurred 
him on to undertake it was combined with judicious 
foresight, and with an impassioned perseverance, 
which grew more earnest and resolute as obsta- 
cles and hindrances gathered round him. It is 
from his simple, nnostentatious statement of what | 
was done and suffered, that we gather this. He 
turned his steps at first to the north. The country 
immediately to the north of the head of Spencer’s | 
Gulf he found even more desolate than was antici- 
pated; and his progress in that direction was effeet- 
ually checked at six degrees of latitude north from | 
Adelaide, by the anomalous crescent-formed de- 
pression of the earth’s surface, filled apparently 
with sludge, to which the name of Lake Torrens 
has been given. ‘he peninsula hemmed in by | 
this Syrtis of modern Australia was explored by | 
Mr. Eyre with patient energy. Moving his party | 
successively to those points where water and grass | 
could be obtained, he took upon himself the part 

* Journals of Expeditions of Discovery into Central 
Australia, and Over-land from Adelaide to King George's | 
Sound, in the years 1840-1, sent by the Colonists of South 
Australia, with the sanction and’ support of the Govern- 
ment: including an Account of the Manners and Customs 
of the Aborigines and the State of their Relations with 


Europeans. Edward John Eyre, Resideni Magistrate 
Murray River” "" ” : 





of pioneer; and, accompanied only by a native 
boy, explored the waste hundreds of miles ahead 
of him on every side, being sometimes weeks 
away from his companions. Finding advance in 
this direction impossible, he crossed the peninsula 
behind Port Lincoln, with a view to advance west 
ward along the coast and penetrate inland at the 
first practicable opening. As he held on this 
course, the information of the natives that no water 
or trees were to be found inland, corroborated by 
the burning winds that came from the north-east, 
convinced him that an Australian Sahara was 
interposed between him and the point he wished 
to reach. ‘Thrice he attempted to turn the heed 
of the great Australian Bight; and thrice the 
desert and sultry region drove him back, with the 
loss of his best horses. At Jast he succeeded ; 
but, from the character of the country beyond him, 
it was evident that the party with its drays could 
not penetrate it. Determined not to return to 
Adelaide a baffled man, yet equally resolute not to 
endanger others unnecessarily, he sent back to the 
colony the whole of his companions except three 
native lads who might be supposed familiar with 
such a country, and his faithful overseer, and pre- 
ared to push onwards to King George’s Sound. 
t is obvious that when his companions carried this 
intelligence to Adelaide, the governor and all the 
colonists regarded the project as conceived in the 
phrensy of disappointed ambition. With the gen- 
erous humanity which animates Governor Gawler, 
Mr. Scott was despatched in the government eut- 
ter to convey to Mr. Eyre expressions of his 
fellow-colonists’ conviction that he had done all 
that man could do, and to entreat him not to throw 
away his life. But it is characteristic of Mr. Eyre, 
that resolutions of which most men would only be 
capable under strong excitement, are with him 
adopted in cool blood and by calculation. He had 
made an estimate of his own forces and of the 
obstacles in the way; and the event proved, that in 
coming to the conclusion he could overcome them, 
he had not overvalued himself. With his reduced 
train he pushed onwards. ‘They had to pass over 
tracts in which no water and only scanty supplies 
of dry withered grass were to be found for hun- 
dreds of miles—and the season was midsummer, 
within six degrees of the tropic. His overseer 
wavered, but Mr. Eyre never quailed. Unwhole- 
some food brought on alarming sickness ; his only 


civilized attendant was murdered by two of his 


native attendants, and they carried off most of the 
fire-arms; the faith of the remaining native was 
more than questionable: still Mr. Eyre held on 
undaunted. His courage and self-possession com- 
manded success. In Rossiter Bay, he was received 
with disinterested and unbounded hospitality by the 
captain of a French whaler; who, apprehensive 
of a war between his country and ours—for even 
to those distant regions the reckless intrigues of 
Thiers and Palmerston had carried alarm—en- 
treated, as the sole expression of Mr. Eyre’s 
gratitude, that when he reached the English set- 
tlements he would not mention that there was a 
French whaler off the coast. Reinvigorated by 
the kindness and liberaljty of Captain Rossiter, 
Mr. Eyre, with his native attendant, reached King 
George’s Sound with comparative ease, and there 
terminated a journey of a thousand miles along an 
inhospitable and almost inaccessible coast—the last 
perilous adventure, the climax of the privations of 
a year’s wandering in the deserts of Australia. 
The observations made by Mr. Eyre in the dar- 
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ing journey afford grounds for hope that the inte- 
rior of the mysterious continent he skirted will 
soon be unveiled. The journeys of Oxley, Sturt, 
Cunningham, and Mitchell, have made us familiar 
with the south-east corner of Australia, and the 
edges of the desert which seems to separate it 
from the interior. Governor Grey’s examination 
of the west and north-west coasts has revealed the 
almost impossibility of penetrating from that side. 
‘The want of a settlement as a point d’appui on 
ihe north or north-east coast forbids the hope of 
anything being speedily accomplished from that 
quarter. In so far as mere distance is concerned, 
Adelaide is unquestionably the most favorable 
starting-point for an advance into the interior ; and 
Mr. Eyre, by his pertinacious efforts to penetrate 
tu the northward, and by the perseverance with 
which he has prowled along the edge of the desert 
to the east and to the west in search of an open- 
ing, has collected such indications as denote almost 
with certainty the points whence it is possible to 
advance, and the character of the country beyond. 
Lake Torrens appears to be impassable ; and thus 
five degrees of latitude are hermetically sealed. 
Between the Darling and the eastern extremity of 
this mass of sludge, there appears the apex of a 
rising country, over which it may be possible to 
pass northward; and this route is at present ex- 
plored by Captain Sturt, the father of Australian 
discovery, the generous promoter of the views of 
Mr. Eyre. From the western extremity of Lake 
Torrens to the western side of the Great Bight— 
a distance of eight degrees of longitude—the 
reports of the natives, and the hot suffocating 
north-east winds, indicate a belt of low arid des- 
ert between the coast and the interior. But to the 
westward of this unpromising region, the appear- 
ance of flocks of fat parrots, the direction of the 
storms, and cold breezes from the north-east, indi- 
cate an elevated and not unfertile region. Expe- 
ditions landing on the neighborhood of Cape Arid 


would have a fair prospect of being able to turn | 


the flank of the desert on the west; as Captain 
Sturt, by the latest intelligence, appears to be in 
a fair way of turning it on the east; and thus 
reasonable hopes are held out that an available 
interior will be discovered. Any vessel] employed 
to land the exploring party about Cape Arid would 
find anchorage, plenty of fish, fresh water, and 
fire-wood, with a soil and climate favorable to the 
formation of gardens, about Rossiter Bay. By an 
exhaustive process Mr. Eyre has shown all the 
points at which the continent cannot be penetrated ; 
a most important though too often an undervalued 
service. 

The interest of Mr. Eyre’s book is not exclu- 
sively derived from the personal adventures of 
which it is a narrative. The same charm certainly 
does not attach to the deserts of Australia as to 
the deserts of Africa and Asia, in themselves 
equally repulsive. There is no human interest 
attaching to Australia. The hearsay notices by 
Herodotus and the Arabs of the middle ages, of 
cities and wealth lying beyond the Sahara, lent to 
the exploration of that waste the charm of solving 
a riddle; and every baffled traveller lost in the 
desert, or returning successless, heightened the 
eagerness to unriddle it. The remains of pillared 
temples and cities on the edges of the deserts of 
Meroe and Persia, the history of Cyrus and Alex- 
ander the Great, nay, the legends of Mandeville 
and the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, threw 
he color of imagination over the wastes of Eastern 
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Africa, the high arid salt-plains of Media, and the 
low sultry salt-plains of Turkistan. But Austra- 
lia has for us no history and no traditions, and jts 
few straggling aboriginal tribes are in too low , 
stage of civilization to awaken spontaneous sym- 
pathy. Still, natural phenomena and traits of 
human character did present themselves to our 
traveller, which heighten the interest of his pages. 

But the striking scenery and natural phenomen: 
of the country traversed, it must be confessed, ar, 
more interesting than the inhabitants. Mr. Eyre, 
who for old acquaintance-sake is attached to thy 
latter, argues hard to raise them in our estimation - 
and it must be admitted that he makes out ay 
ingenious case for them; as also that his views 
respecting the most just and humane method «| 
dealing with them are eminently practical as we! 
as humane. Still there is no denying that it cost, 
us an effort to take an interest in those imperfec: 
specimens of humanity—that they are rather ob- 
jects of curious and pitying inquiry than of syw- 
pathy. In his notes on the Manners and Custom: 
of the Aborigines, Mr. Eyre has ably thoug) 
rather diffusely pleaded their cause. In al! tha: 
he says of them he has our hearty concurrence 
the only defect of this part of his work is, that, 
concentrating his attention on the natives, he 
scarcely makes the same liberal and philosophica! 
allowance for the shortcomings of the uneducated 
class of settlers. 

A few specimens may help to realize the char- 
acter and contents of this book still more to our 
readers; but nothing short of a perusal of the 
volumes can enable them fully to appreciate it. 


A ROBINSON CRUSOE ADVENTURE. 


**T oceupied myself in writing and charting 
during the day, and at night amused myself in 
taking stellar observations for latitude. I ha 
already taken the altitude of Vega, and deduced 
the latitude to be 32° 3’ 23” S.; leaving my arti- 
ficial horizon on the ground outside whilst | 
remained in the tent waiting until Altair came 
the meridian, I then took my sextant and went out 
to observe this star also; but upon putting dow: 
my hand to take hold of the horizon-glass in ord: 
to wipe the dew off, my fingers went into tli 
quicksilver—the horizon-glass was gone, and al- 
the piece of canvass I had put on the ground to | 
down upon whilst observing so low an altitude a: 
that of Vega. Searching a little more, I missed 
spade, a parcel of horse-shoes, an axe, a tin dish. 
some ropes, a grubbing-hoe, and several small: 
things which had been left outside the tent, as n0' 
being likely to take any injury from the damp. | 
was evident I was surrounded by natives, who hs 
stolen all these things during the short time I bi: 
been in my tent, certainly not exceeding half « 
hour. The night was very windy, and | he 
heard nothing; besides, 1 was encamped iu ! 
midst of a very dense brush of large wide-spre: 
ing tea-trees and other bushes, any of which wov! 
afford a screen for a considerable number o! 
Batives. * * © 

** As soon as I missed my horizon-glass, an’ 
entertained the suspicion of natives being abou'. 
I hurried into the tent, and lighting a large blu 
light, ran with it rapidly through the bushes aroun¢ 
me. The effect of this was very beautiful amids! 
the darkness and gloom of the woods, and for ° 
great distance in every direction objects could be 
seen as well as by tg the natives, however. 
were gone; and I could only console myself by 
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firing a couple of balls after them through the | 


underwood, to warn them of the danger of intrud- 
ing upon me again. I then put everything which 
had been left outside into the tent, and kept watch 
for an hour or two; but my visiters came no more. 
* * * 

“ Rising very early, I set to work with an axe to 
clear away the bushes from around my tent. 1 
now discovered that the natives had been concealed 
behind a large tea-tree not twenty yards from the 
tent: there were numerous foot-marks there, and 
the remains of fire-sticks which they had brought 
with them, for a native rarely moves at night 
without fire.”” 


THE SYRTIS OF AUSTRALIA. 

‘«T penetrated into the basin of the lake for 
about six miles, and found it so far without surface- 
water. On entering at first, the horses sunk a 
little in a stiff mud, after breaking through a white 
crust of salt, which everywhere coated the surface, 
and was about one-eighth of an inch in thickness : 
as we advanced, the mud became much softer, and 
greatly mixed with salt-water below the surface, 
until at last we found it impossible to advance a 
step further, as the horses had already sunk up to 
their bellies in the bog, and I was afraid we never 
should be able to extricate them and get them 
safely back to the shore. Could we have gone on 
for some distance, I have no doubt that we should 
have found the bed of the lake occupied by water, 
as there was every appearance of a large body of 
itata few miles to the west. As we advanced, 
a great alteration had taken place in the aspect of 
the westernshores. The bluff rocky banks were 
no longer visible, but a low level country appeared 
to the view at seemingly about fifteen or twenty 
miles’ distance. From the extraordinary and de- 
ceptive appearances, caused by mirage and refrac- 
tion, however, it was impossible to tell what to 
make of sensible objects, or what to believe on the 
evidence of vision ; for, upon turning back to re- 
trace our steps to the eastward, a vast sheet of 
water appeared to intervene between us and the 
shore, whilst the Mount Deception ranges, which 
[ knew to be at least thirty-five miles distant, 
seemed to rise out of the bed of the Jake itself, the 
mock waters of which were laving their base, and 
reflecting the inverted outline of their rugged 
summits. ‘The whole scene partook more of en- 
chantment than reality; and as the eye wandered 
over the smooth and unbroken crust of pure white 
salt which glazed the basin of the lake, and which 
was lit up by the dazzling rays of a noonday sun, 


the effect was glittering and brilliant beyond con- 
ception.’’ 


UNINTENTIONAL PROVOCATION OF THE NATIVES. 


“Had the natives been away, we could have 
buried the baggage, and left the dray; but as it 
was, we had only to wait patiently, hoping they 
would soon depart. Such, however, was not their 
intention : there they sat, coolly and calmly facing 
and watching us, as if determined to sit us out. 
It was most provoking to see the careless indiffer- 
ence with which they did this, sheltering them- 
selves under the shade of a few shrubs, or lounging 
about the slopes near us, to gather the berries of 
the mesembryanthemum. I was vexed and irri- 
tated beyond measure, as hour after hour passed 
away and our unconscious tormentors still re- 
mained. Every moment as it flew lessened the 
chance of saving the lives of our horses ; and yet 
Tcould not bring myself to abandon so many things 





that we could not do without, and which we could 
not in any way replace. What made the cireum- 
stances, 100, so much worse, was that we had last 
night given to our horses every drop of water, 
except the small quantity put apart for our break- 
a Sa" 

‘*A movement was now observed among the 
natives; and, gathering up their spears, they all 
went off. Having placed the native boy upon an 
eminence to watch them, the man and | at once set 
to work to carry our baggage to the top of a sand- 
hill, that it might be buried at some distance from 
the dray. We had hardly commenced our labors, 
however, before the boy called out that the natives 
were returning ; and in a little time they all occu- 
pied their former position. * * * 

‘*Strongly as our patience had been exercised 
in the morning, it was stil] more severely tested in 
the afternoon : for eight long hours had those na- 
tives sat opposite to us watching. From eight in 
the morning until four in the afternoon, we had 
been doomed to disappointment. About this time, 
however, a general movement again took place : 
once more they collected their spears, shouldered 
their wallets, and moved off rapidly and steadily 
towards the south-east. It was evident they had 
many miles to go to their encampment ; and | now 
knew we should be troubled with them no more.”’ 


THOUGHTLESS PROVOCATION BY THE WHITES. 


‘* At the time when I left the depdt on the 11th 
August, in giving the overseer general directions 
fur his guidance, | had among other matters re- 
quested him, if he found any natives in the neigh- 
borhood, to try and get one up to the camp and 
induce him to remain until my return, that we 
might, if possible, gain some information as to the 
nature of the country or the direction of the waters. 
In endeavoring to carry out my wishes, it seems 
he had one day come across two or three natives 
in the plain; to whom he gave chase when they 
ran away. The men escaped; but he came up 
with one of the females, and took her a prisoner 
to the camp, where he kept her for a couple of 
days, but could gain no information from her: she 
either could not be understood, or would not tell 
where there was water, although when signs were 
made to her on the subject she pointed to the east 
and to the north-west. After keeping her for two 
days, during which, with the exception of being a 
prisoner, she had been kindly treated, she was let 
go, with the present of a shirt and handkerchief. 
It was to revenge this aggression that the natives 
had now assembled. * * * 

‘* The number of natives said to have been seen 
altogether, including women and children, was 
between fifty and sixty; and though they had yet 
actually committed no overt act against us, with 
the exception of trying to steal upon myself and 
the native boy as we returned, yet they had estab- 
lished themselves in the close vicinity of our en- 
campment, and repeatedly exhibited signs of defi- 
ance, such as throwing dust in the air, shouting 
and threatening with their weapons, and once or 
twice, the evening before my arrival, crossing 
within a very short distance of the tents, as if for 
the purpose of reconnoitring our position and 
strength. I determined, however, nothing but the 
last extremity should ever induce me to act on the 
offensive.”’ 


FAMILY AFFECTION OF THE NATIVES. 


‘* Not far from the spring, I discovered a poor 
emaciated native, entirely alone, without either 
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food or fire, and evidently left by his tribe to per- 
ish there : he was a very aged man, and from hard- 
ship and want was reduced to a mere skeleton, 
How long he had been on the spot where we found 
him, I had no means of ascertaining, but probably 
for some time, as life appeared to be fast ebbing 
away ; he seemed almost unconscious of our pres- 
ence, and stared upon us with a vacant unmeaning 
gaze. The pleasures or sorrows of life were for- 
ever over with him: his case was far beyond the 
reach of human aid, and the probability is that he 
died a very few hours after we left him. 

** Such is the fate of the aged and helpless in 
savage life: nor can we wonder that it should be 
so, since self-preservation is the first law of nature, 
and the wandering native, who has to travel always 
over a great extent of ground to seek for his daily 
food, could not obtain enough to support his exist- 
ence if obliged to remain with the old or the sick, 
or if impeded by the incumbrance of carrying them 
with him. Still I felt grieved for the poor old 
man we had left behind us; and it was long before 
I could drive away his image from my mind, or 
repress the melancholy train of thoughts that the 
circumstance had called forth.”’ 


NATIVE GRATITUDE. 


** During the day, Wylie had caught two opos- 
sums; and as these were entirely the fruit of his 
own labor and skill, I did not interfere in their 
disposal: I was curious, moreover, to see how far 
I could rely upon his kindness and generosity, 
should circumstances ever compel me to depend 
upon him for a share of what he might procure. 
At night, therefore, I sat philosophically watching 
him whilst he proceeded to get supper ready, as 
yet ignorant whether | was to partake of it or not. 
After selecting the largest of the two animals, he 
prepared and cooked it, and then put away the 
other where he intended to sleep. I now saw that 
he had not the remotest intention of giving any to 
me, and asked him what he intended to do with 
the other one. He replied, that he should be 
hungry in the morning, and meant to keep it until 
then. Upon hearing this, I told him that his 
arrangements were very good : and that for the 
future I would follow the same system also, and 
that each should depend upon his own exertions 
in procuring food ; hinting to him, that as he was 
so much more skilful than | was, and as we had 
so very little flour left, I should be obliged to 
reserve this entirely for myself, but that I hoped 
he would have no difficulty in procuring as much 
food as he required. I was then about to open 
the flour-bag and take a little out for my supper ; 
when he became alarmed at the idea of getting no 
more, and stopped me, offering the other opossum, 
and volunteering to cook it properly for me. 
Trifling as this little occurrence was, it read me a 
lesson of caution, and taught me what value was 
to be placed upon the assistance or kindness of my 
companion, should circumstances ever place me in 
a situation to be dependent upon him. I felt a 
little hurt, too, at experiencing so little considera- 
tion from one whom I had treated with the greatest 
kindness, and who had been clothed and fed upon 
my bounty for the last fifteen months.”’ 


NATIVE DELICACIES. 


‘*] persuaded one of the natives, named ‘ Wil- 
guldy,’ an intelligent cheerful old man, to accom- 
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pany us asa guide; and as an inducement, haq 
him mounted on a horse, to the great admiration 
and envy of his fellows, ‘all of whom followed ys 
on foot, keeping up in a line with the dray throug), 
the scrub, and procuring their fuod as they wey; 
along—which consisted of snakes, lizards, guanas. 
bandicoots, rats, wallabies, &c., &c.: and it was 
surprising to see the apparent ease with which, 

in merely walking across the country, they each 
procured an abundant supply for the day. In on 
place in the scrub we came to a large circular 
mound of sand, about two feet high and several 
yards in circumference : this they immediately 
began to explore, carefully throwing away the 
sand with their hands from the centre, until they 

had worked down to a deep narrow hole, round 
the sides of which, and embedded in the sand. 
were four fine large eggs of a delicate pink color, 
and fully the size of a goose-egg. I had often 
seen these hills before, but did not know that they 
were nests, and that they contained so valuable a 
prize to a traveller in the desert. The eggs were 
presented to me by the natives ; and when cooked 
were of a very rich and delicate flavor. The nest 
was that of a wild pheasant, (Leipoa,) a bird ot 
the size of a hen-pheasant of England, and greatly 
reseinbling it in appearance and plumage. These 
birds are very cautious and shy, and run rapidly 
through the underwood, rarely flying unless when 
closely pursued. The shell of the egg is thin and 
fragile; and the young are hatched entirely by 
the heat of the sun, scratching their way out as 
soon as they are born ; at which time they are 
able to shift for themselves.’’—Spectator. 





Paris Acapemy or Sciences. August 1].— 
M. Tourasse gave an account of some experiments 
made by him, with a new mode of silvering look- 
ing-glasses, and by which he obtains the same re- 
sult as by the present mercurial process, without 
any of its inconveniences and danger to the health 
of the workman. His process consists in dissoly- 
ing nitrate of silver in distilled water, adding to it 
aleohol, ammonia, carbonate of ammonia, and es- 
sential oil of cassia, and pouring the liquid thus 
prepared on the glass, adding, at the moment of 
the operation, some essential oil of cloves. By 
the expiration of two hours, the silver, reduced by 
these essential oils, covers the glass with a homo- 
geneous coating of pure silver.—M. Dujardin, the 
inventor of an electrical telegraph, submitted a 
plan for rendering this invention valuable as a 
means of indicating the precise position of a rail- 
way train upon different parts of the line. He 
proposes, that, as the locomotive passes by certain 
places, it shall touch a spring in connection with 
the wire, and thus communicate with the index 
of the station by certain signs previously agreed 
upon.—A letter was received from M. Coulvier- 
Gravier, confirming the assertion that the night 
of the 9th of August is remarkable for the im- 
mense number of shooting stars that are to be 
seen. OnSaturday night he counted no less than 
517 between nine o’clock and three in the morn- 
ing.—A letter was received from M. Carbone], in 
which he asserts that he has discovered the means 
of producing oyster-beds in fresh-water ponds and 
basins ; so that every man who has a few feet of 
ground to spare for the construction of a basin, 
may always obtain fresh oysters !— Atheneum. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MARGARET OF VALOIS. 


On the eighteenth day of August, 1572, a great 
festival was held in the palace of the Louvre. It 
was to celebrate the nuptials of Henry of Na- 
yarre and Margaret of Valois. 

This alliance between the chief of the Protest- 
ant party in France, and the sister of Charles IX. 
and daughter of Catharine of Medicis, perplexed, 
and in some degree alarmed, the Catholics, whilst 
it filled the Huguenots with joy and exultation. 
The king had declared that he knew and made no 
difference between Romanist and Calvinist—that 
all were alike his subjects, and equally beloved by | 
him. He caressed the throng of Huguenot nobles 
and geutlemen whom the marriage had attracted 
to the court, was affectionate to his new brother- 
in-law, friendly with the Prince of Condé, almost | 
respectful to the venerable Admiral de Coligny, to | 
whom he proposed to confide the command of an 
army in the projected war with Spain. The chiefs 
of the Catholic party were not behind-hand in fol- 
lowing the example set them by Charles. Catha- 
rine of Medicis was all smiles and affability; the 
Duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry III., received 
graciously the compliments paid him by the Hu- 
guenots themselves on his successes at Jarnac and 
Moneontour, battles which he had won before he 
was eighteen years old; Henry of Guise, whose 
reputation as a leader already, at the age of two- | 
and-twenty, almost equalled that of his great! 
father, was courteous and friendly to those whose 
deadly foe he had so lately been. The Duke of 
Mayenne and the Admiral, the Guise and the Con- 
dé, were seen riding, conversing, and making 
parties of pleasure together. It was the lion lying 
down with the lamb. 

On the twenty-second of August, four days after 
the marriage, in which the Huguenots saw a 
guarantee of the peaceful exercise of their reli- 
gion, the Admiral de Coligny was passing through 
the street of St. Germain ]’Auxerrois, when he 
was shot at and wounded by a captain of petardiers, 
one Maurevel, who went by the name of Le Tueur 
du Rot, literally, the King’s Killer. At midnight 
on the twenty-fourth of August, the tocsin sound- 
ed, and the massacre of St. Bartholomew began. 

It is at this stirring period of French history, 
abounding in horrors and bloodshed, and in plots 
and intrigues, both political and amorous, that 
M. Alexandre Dumas commences one of his most 
recently published romances. Beginning with the 
marriage of Henry and Margaret, he narrates, in 
his spirited and attractive style, various episodes, 
real and imaginary, of the great massacre, from 
the first fury of which, Henry himself, doomed to 
death by the remorseless Catharine de Medicis, 
was only saved by his own caution, by the inde- 
cision of Charles IX., and the energy of Margaret 
of Valois. The marriage between the King of 
France’s sister and the King of Navarre, was 
merely one of convenance, agreed to by Henry for 
the sake of his fellow Protestants, and used by 
Catharine and Charles as a lure to bring ‘* those 
of the religion,’’ as they were called, to Paris, 
there to be slaughtered unsuspecting and defence- 
less. Margaret, then scarcely twenty years of 
age, had already made herself talked of by her 
intrigues ; Henry, who was a few months younger, 
but who, even at that early period of his life, pos- 
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have at all times been noted, was, at the very time 
of his marriage, deeply in love with the Baroness 
de Sauve, one of Catharine de Medicis’ ladies, by 
whom he was in his turn beloved. But although 
little affection existed between the royal pair, the 
strong links of interest and ambition bound them 
together ; and no sooner were they married than 
they entered into a treaty of political alliance, to 
which, for some time, both steadily and truly ad- 
hered. 

On the night of the St. Bartholomew, a Hugue- 
not gentleman, the Count Lerae de la Mole, who 
has arrived that day at Paris with important letters 
for the King of Navarre, seeks refuge in the apart- 
ments of the latter from the assassins who pursue 
and have already wounded him. Unacquainted, 
however, with the Louvre, he mistakes the door, 
and enters the apartment of the Queen of Navarre, 
who, seized with pity, and struck also by the youth 
and elegance of the fugitive, gives him shelter, 
and herself dresses his wounds, employing in his 
behalf the surgical skill which she has acquired 
from the celebrated Ambrose Paré, whose pupil 
she had been. One of the most furious of La 
Mole’s pursuers is a Piedmontese gentleman, Count 
Hannibal de Coconnas, who has also arrived that 
day in the capital, and put up at the same hotel 
as La Mole. When the latter is rescued by Mar- 
garet, Coconnas wanders through Paris, killing 
all the Huguenots he can find—such, at least, as 
will defend themselves. In a lonely part of the 
town he is overpowered by numbers, and is rescued 
from imminent peril by the Duke of Guise’s sister- 
in-law, the Duchess of Nevers, that golden-haired, 
emerald-eyed dame, of whom Ronsard sang— 


** La Duchesse de Nevers 
Aux yeux verts, 
Qui, sous lenr paupiére blonde, 
Lancent sur nous plus d’éclairs 
Que ne font vingt Jupiters 
Dans les airs 
Lorsque la tempéte gronde.”’ 


To cut the story short, La Mole falls violently 
in love with Margaret; Coconnas does the same 
with the duchess ; and these four personages play 
important parts in the ensuing narrative, which 
extends over a space of nearly two years, and into 
which the author, according to his custom, intro- 
duces a vast array of characters, for the most part 
historical, all spiritedly drawn and well sustained. 
M. Dumas may, in various respects, be held up as 
an example to our history spoilers, self-styled 
writers of historical romance, on this side the 
channel. One does not find him profaning public 
edifices by causing all sorts of absurdities to pass, 
and of twaddle to be spoken, within their precincts; 
neither does he make his kings and beggars, high- 
born dames and private soldiers, use the very same 
language, all equally tame, colorless, and devoid 
(of character. The spirited and varied dialogue 
in which his romances abound, illustrates and 
brings out the qualities and characteristies of his 
actors, and is not used for the sole purpose of 
‘making a chapter out of what would be better told 
in a page. In many instances, indeed, it would 
be difficult for him to tell his story, by the barest 
narrative, in fewer words than he does by pithy 
and pointed dialogue. 

As the sole means of placing his life in com- 
parative safety, Henry abjures the Protestant 





sessed a large share of the shrewdness and pru- 
dence for which his countrymen, the Béarnese, 
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faith, and remains in a sort of honorable captivity 
‘at the court of France, suspected by Charles and 
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detested by Catharine, to whom Réné the Floren- 
tine, her astrologer and poisoner, has predicted 
that the now powerless prince of Navarre shall 
one day reign over France. Some days have 
passed, the massacres have nearly ceased, and the 
body of Admiral de Coligny, discovered amongst 
a heap of slain, has been suspended to the gibbet 
at Moatfaucon. Charles [X., always greedy of 
spectacles of blood, proposes to pay a visit to the 
corpse of his dead enemy, whom he had called 
his father, and affectionately embraced, upon their 
last meeting previous to the attempted assassina- 
tion of the admiral by Maurevel, an attempt insti- 
gated by Charles himself. We will give the 
account of this visit in the words of M. Dumas. 

It was two in the afternoon, when a long train 
of cavaliers and ladies, glittering with gold and 
jewels, appeared in the Rue St. Denis, displaying 
itself in the sun between the sombre lines of 
houses, like some huge reptile with sparkling 
scales. Nothing that exists at the present day 
can give an adequate idea of the splendor of this 
spectacle. The rich silken costumes, of the most 
brilliant colors, which were in vogue during the 
reign of Francis I., had not yet been replaced by 
the dark and graceless attire that became the 
fashion in Henry IIT.’s time. The costume of the 
reign of Charles IX. was perhaps less rich, but 
more elegant than that of the preceding epoch. 

In the rear, and on either side of this magnifi- 
cent procession, came the pages, esquires, gentle- 
men of low degree, dogs and horses, giving the 
royal train the appearance of a small army. The 
cavaleade was followed by a vast number of the 
populace. 

That morning, in presence of Catharine and the 
Duke of Guise, and of Henry of Navarre, Charles 

tthe Ninth had spoken, as if it were quite a natu- 
ral thing, of going to visit the gibbet at Montfau- 
con, or, in other words, the mutilated ny of the 
admiral, which was suspended from it. Henry’s 
first impulse had been to make an excuse for not 

_joining the party. Catharine was looking out for 
this, and at the very first word that he uttered 
expressive of his repugnance, she exchanged a 
glance and a smile with the Duke of Guise. 
Henry, whom nothing escaped, caught both smile 
and glance, underwent them, and hastened to cor- 
rect his blunder. 

‘* After all,’’ said he, ‘‘why should I not go? 
Tam a Catholic, and I owe as much to my new 
religion.’’ Then addressing himself to the king: 
—‘* Your majesty may reckon upon me,”’ said 
he; ‘*I shall always be happy to accompany you 
wherever you go.” 

In the whole procession, no one attracted so 
much curiosity and attention as this king without 
a kingdom, this Huguenot who had become Cath- 
olic. His long and strongly marked features, his 
somewhat common tournure, his familiarity with 
his inferiors—a familiarity which was to be attrib- 
uted to the habits of his youth, and which he 
carried almost too far for a king—caused him to 
be at once recognized by the spectators, some of 
whom called out to him—** To mass, Henriot, to 

>mass !”’ 

To which Henry replied, 

‘*T was there yesterday, I have been there to- 
«day, I shall go again to-morrow. Ventre-saint- 
_ gris! I think that is enough.” 

As for Margaret, she was on horseback—so 
beautiful, so fresi: and elegant, that there was a 
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notes of which, however, were addressed to her 
companion and intimate friend, the Duchess of 
Nevers, who had just joined her, and whose snow- 
white steed, as if proud of its lovely burden, tossed 
its head, and neighed exultingly. 

** Well, duchess,”’ said the Queen of Navarre, 
*‘ have you anything new to tell me?’’ 

‘Nothing, madam, I believe,’’ replied Henri- 
ette. Then, in a lower tone, she added—* And 
the Huguenot, what is become of him?” 

** He is in safety,’’ replied Margaret. ‘* And 
your Piedmontese herot Where is he?”’ 

** He insisted upon being one of the party, and 
is riding M. de Nevers’ charger, a horse as big as 
an elephant. He is a superb cavalier. I allowed 
him to come, because I thought that your Hugue- 
not protégé would be still confined to his room, 
and that consequently there could be no risk of 
their meeting.”’ 

**Ma foi!’’ replied Margaret, smiling ; ‘if he 
were here, I do not think there would be much 
danger of a single combat. The Huguenot is very 
handsome, but nothing else—a dove, and not an 
eagle ; he may coo, but he will not bite. After 
all,”’ added she, with a slight elevation of her 
shoulders, ‘‘ we perhaps take him for a Hugue- 
not, whilst he is only a Brahmin, and his religion 
may forbid his shedding blood. But see there, 
duchess—there is one of your gentlemen, who will 
assuredly be ridden over.’’ 

‘“*Ah! it is my hero!’’ cried the duchess ; 
** look, look !”’ 

It was Coconnas, who had left his place in the 
procession in order to get nearer to the Duchess 
of Nevers; but, at the very moment that he was 
crossing the sort of boulevard separating the street 
of St. Denis from the faubourg of the same name, 
a cavalier belonging to the suite of the Duke of 
Alengon, who had just come up, was run away 
with by his horse ; and, being unable immediately 
to check the animal, came ful] tilt against Cocon- 
nas. The Piedmontese reeled in his saddle, and 
his hat fell off. He caught it in his hand, and 
turned furiously upon the person by whom he had 
been so rudely, although accidentally, assailed. 

** Good heavens !”’ said Margaret, in a whisper 
to her friend, ** it is Monsieur de la Mole!” 

** That pale, handsome young man ?”’ cried the 
duchess. 

** Yes; he who so nearly upset your Piedmon- 
tese.’’ 

**Oh!’’ exclaimed the duchess, ‘* something 
terrible will happen! They recognize each other.” 

They had done so. Coconnas dropped the bridle 
of his horse in surprise at meeting with his former 
acquaintance, whom he fully believed he had killed, 
or at any rate disabled for a long time to come. 
As to La Mole, when he recognized Coconnas, a 
flush of anger overspread his pallid countenance. 
For a few seconds, the two men remained gazing 
at each other with looks which made Margaret and 
the duchess tremble. Then La Mole, glancing 
around him, and understanding, doubtless, that the 
place was not a fit one for an explanation, spurred 
his horse, and rejoined the Duke of Alengon. Co- 
connas remained for a moment stationary, twisting 
his mustache till he brought the corner of it nearly 
into his eye, and then moved onwards. 

** Ha!’’ exclaimed Margaret, with mingled scorn 
and vexation ; “‘I was not mistaken then. Oh, 
this time it is too bad!’’ And she bit her lips in 
anger. 
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‘« He is very handsome,”’ said the duchess, in a 
tone of commiseration. 

Just at this moment the Duke of Alengon took 
his place behind the king and the queen-mother ; 
so that his gentlemen in order to follow him, had 
to pass Margaret and the Duchess of Nevers. As 
La Mole went by, he removed his hat, bowed low 
to the queen, and remained bareheaded, waiting 
till her majesty should honor him with a look. 
But Margaret turned her head proudly away. La 
Mole doubtless understood the scornful expression 
of her features ; his pale face became livid, and he 
grasped his horse’s mane as if to save himself from 
falling. 

* Look at him, cruel that you are,’’ said Henri- 
ette to the queen ; ** he is going to faint.” 

‘¢Good!’’ said Margaret, with a smile of im- 
mense contempt. ‘* Have you no salts to offer 
him ?”’ 

Madame de Nevers was mistaken. La Mole re- 
covered himself, and took his place behind the 
Duke of Alengon. 

The royal party continued to advance, and pres- 
ently came in sight of the gallows at Montfaucon. 
The King and Catharine of Medicis were followed 
by the Dukes of Anjou and Alengon, the King of 
Navarre, the Duke of Guise, and their gentlemen ; 
then came Margaret, the Duchess of Nevers, and 
the ladies, composing what was called the queen’s 
flying squadron; finally, the pages, esquires, 
lackeys, and the people—in all, ten thousand 
souls. The guards, who marched in front, placed 
themselves in a large circle round the enclosure in 
which stood the gibbet ; and on their approach, the 
ravens that had perched upon the instrument of 
death flew away with hoarse and dismal croakings. 
To the principal gallows was hanging a shapeless 
mass, a blackened corpse, covered with mud and 
coagulated blood. It was suspended by the feet, 
for the head was wanting. In place of the latter, 
the ingenuity of the people had substituted a bun- 
dle of straw, with a mask fixed upon it ; and in the 
mouth of the mask some scoffer, acquainted with 
the admiral's habits, had placed a toothpick. 

It was a sad and strange sight to behold all 
these elegant eavaliers and beautiful women pass- 
ing, like one of the processions which Goya has 
painted, under the blackened skeletons and tall 
grim gibbets. The greater the mirth of the visit- 
ors, the more striking was the contrast with the 
mournful silence and cold insensibility of the 
corpses which were its object. Many of the party 
supported with difficulty this horrible spectacle ; 
and Henry of Navarre especially, in spite of his 
powers of dissimulation and habitual command 
over himself, was at last unable to bear it longer. 
He took, as a pretext, the stench emitted by these 
human remains; and approaching Charles, who, 
with Catharine of Medicis, had paused before the 
body of the admiral— 

** Sire,’’ said he, ‘‘does not your majesty find 
that the smell of this poor corpse is too noxious to 
be longer endured ?”’ 

‘‘Ha! think you so, Harry?” cried Charles, 
whose eyes were sparkling with a ferocious joy. 

** Yes, sire.”’ 

“Then Lam not of your opinion. The body of a 
dead enemy always smells well.”’ 

‘“* By my faith! sire,’’ said Monsieur de Tavan- 
nes, ‘* your majesty should have invited Pierre 
Ronsard to accompany us on this little visit to the 
admiral ; he would have made an impromptu epitaph 
on old Gaspard.” 
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‘* That will I make,’’ said Charles. And after 
a moment’s reflection, ‘‘ Listen, gentlemen,’’ said 
he— 


‘* Cj-git, mais c’est mal entendu, 
Pour lui le mot est trop honnéte, 
Ici l’amiral est pendu, 

Par les pieds, & faute de téte.”” 


** Bravo! bravo !”’ cried the Catholic gentlemen 
with one voice, whilst the converted Huguenots 
there present maintained a gloomy silence. As to 
Henry, he was talking to Margaret and the 
Duchess of Nevers, and pretended not to hear. 

** Come, sir,”’ said Catharine, who, in spite of 
the perfumes with which she was covered, began 
to have enough of this tainted atmosphere— 
‘* Come, sir,’’ said she to the king, ‘ the best 
of friends must part. Let us bid adieu to the 
admiral, and return to Paris.”’ 

And bowing her head ironically to the corpse by 
way of a farewell, she turned her horse and re- 
gained the road, whilst her suite filed past the 
body of Coligny. The crowd followed the caval- 
cade, and ten minutes after the king's departure, 
no one remained near the mutilated body of the 
admiral. 

When we say no one, we make a mistake. A 
gentleman, mounted on a black horse, and who, 
probably, during the stay of the king, had been 
unable to contemplate the disfigured corpse suffi- 
ciently at his ease, lingered behind, and was amus- 
ing himself by examining, in all their details, the 
chains, irons, stone pillars, in short, the whole 
paraphernalia of the gibbet, which, no doubt, ap- 
— to him, who had been but a few days at 

aris, and was not aware of the perfection to 
which all things are brought in the metropolis, a 
paragon of hideous ingenuity. This person was 
our friend Coconnas. A woman’s quick eye had 
in vain sought him through the ranks of the caval- 
cade. Monsieur de Coconnas remained in admira- 
tion before the masterpiece of Enguerrand de 
Marigny. 

But the woman in question was not the only 
person who sought Coconnas. A cavalier, remark- 
able for his white satin doublet, and the elegance 
of his plume, after looking before him, and on 
either side, had at last looked back and perceived 
the tall form of the Piedmontese, and the gigantic 
profile of his horse, sharply defined against the 
evening sky, now reddened by the last rays of the 
setting sun. Then the gentleman in the white 
satin doublet left the road which the cavaleade was 
following, struck into a side path, and describing 
a curve, returned towards the gibbet. He had 
scarcely done this, when the Duchess of Nevers 
approached the Queen of Navarre, and said— 

‘* We were mistaken, Margaret, for the Pied- 
montese has remained behind, and Monsieur de la 
Mole has followed him.”’ 

**Mordi!”’ cried Margaret laughing, ‘‘ is it so? 
I confess that I shall not be sorry to have to alter 
my opinion.”’ 

She then looked round, and saw La Mole re- 
turning towards the gallows. 

It was now the turn of the two princesses to 
quit the cavaleade. The moment was favorable 
for so doing, for they were just crossing a road 
bordered by high hedges, by following which they 
would get to within thirty paces of the gibbet. 
Madame de Nevers said a word to the captain of 
her guards, Margaret made a'sign to Gillonne, her 
tirewoman and confidant; and these four persons 
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took the cross road, and hastened to place them- 
selves in ambuscade behind some bushes near the 
spot they were desirous of observing. There they 
dismounted, and the captain held the horses, 
whilst the three ladies found a pleasant seat upon 
the close fresh turf, with which the place was 
overgrown. An opening in the bushes enabled 
them to observe the smallest details of what was 
passing. 

La Mole had completed his circuit, and, walk- 
ing up behind Coconnas, he stretched out his hand 
and touched him on the shoulder. The Piedmon- 
tese turned his head. 

**Oh!’’ said he, “‘ it was no dream then. You 
are still alive ?’’ 

** Yes, sir,’’ replied La Mole, ‘ I am still alive. 
It is not your fault, but such is the case.”’ 

**Mordieu! I recognize you perfectly,”’ said 
Coconnas, ‘‘{n spite of your pale cheeks. You 
were redder than that the Jast time I saw you.”’ 

** And I recognize you also,’’ said La Mole, 
‘in spite of that yellow cut across your face. 
You were paler than you are now when I gave it 
to + veal 

-oconnas bit his lips, but continued in the same 
ironical tone. 

**It is curious, is it not, Monsieur de la Mole, 
particularly for a Huguenot, to see the adiniral 
hung up to that iron hook?” 

** Count,”’ said La Mole with a bow, ‘‘ I am no 
ex a Huguenot, I have the honor to be a Cath- 
olic. 

** Bah !”’ cried Coconnas, bursting into a laugh, 
** you are converted! How very sly of you!” 

‘* Sir,”’ replied La Mole, with the same serious 
politeness, ‘‘ 1 made a vow to become a Catholic 
if 1 escaped the massacre.”’ 

‘“‘It was a very prudent vow,’’ returned the 
Piedmontese, ‘‘ and | congratulate you on it; is it 
the only one — made ?”’ 

‘** No, sir, I made one other,”’ replied La Mole, 
patting his horse with his usual deliberate grace. 

** And it was ” inquired Coconnas. 

**To hang you up yonder, to that little hook 
which seems to be waiting fur you, just below 
Monsieur de Coligny.”’ 

** What !’’ cried Coconnas, ‘‘ all alive, just as I 
am ¢”’ 

**No, sir; after passing my sword through 
your body.”’ 

Coconnas became purple, and his grey eyes 
flashed fire. 

** Really,” said he, with a sneer; ‘‘ to yonder 
rail’ You are not quite tall enough for that, my 
little gentleman.’’ 

‘* Then I will get upon your horse,”’ replied La 
Mole. ‘* Ah! you think, my dear M. Hannibal de 
Coconnas, that you may assassinate people with 
impunity under the loyal and honorable pretext of 
being a hundred to one. Not so. A day comes 
when every man finds his man, and for you that 
day is come now. I am almost tempted to break 
ae ugly head with a pistol shot; but pshaw! 

should perhaps miss you, for my hand still 
shakes with the wounds you so treacherously gave 
me.”’ 

** My ugly head!’ roared Coconnas, throwing 
himself off his horse. ‘On foot! Monsieur le 
Comte—out with your blade!*’ And he drew his 
sword. 

“T think your Huguenot called him ugly,” 
whispered the Duchess of Nevers to Margaret. 
** Do you find him so*”’ 
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**He is charming,”’ cried Margaret laughing, 
**and Monsieur de la Mole’s anger renders him 
unjust. But hush! let us observe them.” 

a Mole got off his horse with as much delib- 
eration as Coconnas had shown haste, drew his 
sword, and put himself on guard. 

** Ah!’ cried he, as he extended his arm. 

**Oh!’’ exclaimed Coconnas, as he stretched 
out his. 

Both, it will be remembered, were wounded in 
the shoulder, and a sudden movement still caused 
them acute suffering. A stifled laugh was audih) 
from behind the trees. The princesses had been 
unable to restrain it when they saw the two cham- 
pions rubbing their shoulders and grimacing with 
pain. The laugh reached the ears of La Mole 
and Coconnas, who had been hitherto unaware of 
the presence of witnesses, but who now, on look- 
ing round, perceived the ladies. La Mole again 
put himself on guard, steady as an automaton, and 
Coconnas, as their swords crossed, uttered an 
energetic Mordieu! 

“Ah ga!” exclaimed Margaret, ‘‘ they are in 
earnest, and will kill one another if we do not 
prevent it. This is going too far. Stop, gentle- 
men, I entreat you.” 

‘*Let them go on,”’ said Henriette, who, hav- 
ing already seen Coconnas make head successfully 
against three antagonists at once, trusted that he 
| would have at least as easy a bargain of La Mole. 
At the first clash of the steel, the combatants 
became silent. They were neither of them con- 
fident in their strength, and, at each pass or parry, 
their imperfectly healed wounds caused them sharp 
‘pain. Nevertheless, with fixed and ardent eye, 
this lips slightly parted, his teeth firmly set, La 
|Mole advanced with short steady steps upon his 
adversary, who, perceiving that he had to do with 
'a master of fence, retreated—gradually, it is true. 
|but still retreated. In this manner they reached 
|the edge of the moat, or dry ditch, on the other 
| side of which the spectators had stationed them- 
selves. There, as if he had only retired with the 
view of getting nearer to the duchess, Coconna: 
stopped, and made a rapid thrust. At the sam 
instant a sanguine spot, which grew each second 
larger, appeared upon the white satin of La Mole’s 
doublet. 

** Courage '’’ cried the Duchess of Nevers. 

‘** Poor La Mole!’’ exclaimed Margaret, with a 
cty of sorrow. 

La Mole heard the exclamation, threw one 
expressive glance to the queen, and making 
skilful feint, followed it up by a pass of lightning 
swiftness. This time both the women shrieked 
|The point of La Mole’s rapier had appeared, crim- 
son with blood, behind the back of Coconnas. 

Neither of the combatants fell; they remained 
on their feet, staring at each other, each of them 
feeling that at the first movement he made he 
should lose his balance. At Jast the Piedmontese, 
more dangerously wounded than his antagonist, 
and feeling that his strength was ebbing away 
with his blood, threw himself forward upon La 
Mole, and seized him with one arm, whilst with 
the other hand he felt for his dagger. La Mole 
mustered all his remaining strength, raised his 
hand, and struck Coconnas on the forehead with 
his sword-hilt. Coconnas fell, but in falling he 
dragged his adversary after him, and both rolled 
into the ditch. Then Margaret and the Duchess 
of Nevers, seeing that although, apparently dying, 
they still sought to finish each other, sprang for- 
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ward, preceded by the captain of the guards. But 
before they reached the wounded men, the eyes 
of the latter closed, their grasp was loosened, and, 
letting fall their weapons, they stretched them- 
selves out stiff and convulsed. A pool of blood 
had already formed itself around them. 

‘¢Oh! brave, brave La Mole!” exclaimed Mar- 
garet, unable to repress her admiration. ‘* How 
ean I forgive myself for having suspected you!” 
And her eyes filled with tears. 

‘* Alas! alas!’’ cried the duchess, sobbing vio- 
lently. ‘*Say, madam, did you ever see such 
intrepid champions ?”’ 

‘¢ Tudieu !—W hat hard knocks!’’ exclaimed the 
captain, trying to stanch the blood that flowed 
from the wounds. ‘ Hola! you who are coming, 
come more quickly.”’ 

A man, seated on the front of a sort of cart 
painted of a red color, was seen slowly approach- 
ing. 

Hola 1”? repeated the captain, ‘ will you 
come, then, when you are called! Do you not 
see that these gentlemen are in want of assist- 
ance ?’” 

The man in the cart, whose appearance was in 
the highest degree coarse and repulsive, stopped his 
horse, got down, and stepped over the two bodies. 

‘* These are pretty wounds,’’ said he, ‘ but I 
ake better ones.”’ 

‘* Who, then, are you?’’ said Margaret, expe- 
riencing, in spite of herself, a vague and uncon- 
querable sensation of terror. 

‘*Madam,”’ replied the man, bowing to the 
ground, ‘‘ I am Maitre Caboche, executioner of the 
city of Paris; and I am come to suspend to this 
gibbet some companions for the admiral.’ 

‘*And 1 am the Queen of Navarre; throw out 
your dead bodies, place our horses’ clothes in your 
cart, and bring these two gentlemen carefully to 
the Louvre.” 

La Mole recovers from his wounds before 
Coconnas is out of danger. The latter is, in great 
measure, restored to health through the care and 
attention which his late antagonist generously 
lavishes on him; they become intimate friends, 
and Coconnas is appointed to the household of the 
Duke of Alengon, to which La Mole already 
belongs. The duke, out of opposition to his 
brothers, the king and the Duke of Anjou, has a 
leaning towards the Huguenot party. De Mouy, 
a Protestant leader, whose father has been assas- 
sinated by Maurevel, comes in disguise to the | 
Louvre, to communicate with Henry of Navarre, 
in the sincerity of whose conversion the Hugue- 
nots do not believe. Henry, however, who knows | 
that the walls of the Louvre have ears, refuses to | 
listen to De Mouy, and declares himself Catholic | 
to the backbone ; and De Mouy, despairing and | 
indignant, leaves the king’s apartment. The 
Duke of Alengon, who has overheard their con- 
ference, as Henry suspected, stops the Huguenot 
emissary, and shows a disposition to put himself 
at the head of that party and become King of 
Navarre. There is a great deal of intrigue and 
maneuvring, very skilfully managed by Henry, 
who makes D’Alengon believe that he has no 
wish to become anything more than a simple 
country-gentleman, and that he is willing to aid 
him in his ambitious designs. He proposes that 
they should watch for an opportunity of leaving 
Paris and repairing to Navarre. Before the nego- 
tiations between the two princes are completed, 
however, the Duke of Anjoy has been elected | 
King of Poland, and has had his election ratified | 








by the Pope ; and D’Alengon then begins to think 
that it would be advisable to remain at Paris on 
the chance of himself becoming King of France. 
Charles IX. is delicate and sickly, subject to tre- 
mendous outbursts of passion which leave him 
weak and exhausted ; his life is not likely to be a 
long one. Should he die, and even if the Poles 
should allow their new king to return to France, 
D’Aleneon would have time, he thinks, before the 
arrival of the latter, to seize upon the vacant 
throne. Even the reversion of the crown of Po- 
land would perhaps be preferable to the possession 
of that of Navarre. Whilst ruminating these 
plans, one of the king’s frequent hunting parties 
takes place in the forest of Bondy, and is attended 
by all the royal family except the Duke of Anjou, 
then absent at the siege of La Rochelle. At this 
hunting party the following striking incidents 
occur, 

The pigueur who had told the king that the boar 
was still in the enclosure, had spoken the truth. 
Hardly was the bloodhound put upon the scent, 
when he plunged into a thicket, and drove the ani- 
mal, an enormous one of its kind, from its retreat 
in a cluster of thorn-bushes. The boar made 
straight across the road, at about fifty paces from 
the king. The leashes of a score of dogs were 
immediately slipped, and the eager hounds rushed 
headlong in pursuit. 

The chase was Charles’ strongest passion. 
Scarcely had the boar crossed the road, when he 
spurred after him, sounding the view upon his 
horn, and followed by the Duke of Alengon, and 
by Henry of Navarre. All the other chasseurs 
followed. 

The royal forests, at the period referred to, 
were not, as at present, extensive parks inter- 
sected by carriage roads. Kings had not yet had 
the happy idea of becoming timber-merchants, and 
of dividing their woods into ¢ailles and futaies. 
The trees, planted not by scientific foresters, but 
by the hand of God, who let the seed fall where 
the wind chose to bear it, were not arranged in 
quincunxes, but sprang up without order, and as 
they now do in the virgin forests of America. 
Consequently a forest at that period was a place in 
which boars and stags, wolves and robbers, were 
to be found in abundance. 

The wood of Bondy was surrounded by a circu- 
lar road, like the tire of a wheel, and crossed by a 
dozen paths which might be called the spokes. 
To complete the comparison, the axle was repre- 


isented by a carrefour, or open space, in the centre 


of the wood, whence all these paths diverged, and 
whither any of the sportsmen who might be thrown 
out were in the habit of repairing, till some sight 
or sound of the chase enabled them to rejoin it. 
At the end of a quarter of an hour it happened, 
as it usually did at these hunts, that insurmounta- 
ble obstacles had opposed themselves to the pro- 


| gress of the hunters, the baying of the hounds had 
|become inaudible in the distance, and the king 


himself had returned to the carrefour, swearing 
and cursing according to his custom. 

** Well, D’Alengon! Well, Henriot!’’ cried 
he—‘‘ here you are, mordieu! as calm and quiet 
as nuns following their abbess. That is not hunt- 
ing. You, D’Alengon—you look as if you had 
just come out of a bandbox ; and you are so per- 
fumed, that if you got between the boar and my 
dogs, you would make them lose the scent. And 
you, Henriot—where is your boar-spear! Where 
your arquebuss ?”’ 

** Sire,”’ replied Henry, ‘‘an arquebuss would 
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be useless to me. I know that your majesty like 


to shoot the boar himself when it is brought to} hearing to catch some sound of the chase. 
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s | pale alternately, and appeared to be straining his 


bay. As tothe spear, I handle it very clumsily.| ‘The news from Poland have produced their 
e are not used to it in our mountains, where we | effect,’’ said Henry to himself, “‘and my good 


hunt the bear with nothing but a dagger.”’ 


brother-in-law has a plan of his own. He would 


the mordieu, Henry, when you return to| like to see me escape, but I shall not go alone.”’ 


“ 
Ee Feoniets you shall send me a cart-load of 


He had scarcely made the reflection, when 


ars. It must be noble sport to contend with an | several of the recently converted Huguenots, who 


animal that can stifle you with a hug. But hark 
I hear the dogs! No, I was mistaken.” 


'| within the last two or three months had returned 


to the court and the Romish church, came up at a 


The king put his horn to his mouth and sounded | canter, and saluted the two princes with a most 


a fanfare. Several horns replied to him. Sud 
denly a pigucur appeared, sounding a differen 
call. 


-|engaging smile. The Duke of Alengon, already 
t| urged on by Henry’s overtures, had but to utter a 
word or make a sign, and it was evident that his 


**The view! the view!”’ ctied the king ; and| flight wonld be favored by the thirty or forty cav- 


he galloped off, followed by the other sportsmen. 


aliers who had collected around him, as if to 


The piyueur was not mistaken. As the king | oppose themselves to the followers of the Duke of 
advanced he heard the baying of the pack, which} Guise. But that word he did not utter. He 
was now composed of more than sixty dogs, fresh | turned away his head, and, putting his horn to his 
relays having been slipped. at different places near | mouth, sounded the rally. 


which the boar had passed. At last Charles 


Nevertheless the new-comers, as if they thought 


caught a second glimpse of the animal, and, prof-| that D’Alengon’s hesitation was occasioned by the 
iting by the height of the adjacent trees, which | vicinity of the Guisards, had gradually placed 
enabled him to ride beneath their branches, he | themselves between the latter and the two princes, 
turned into the wood, sounding his horn with all|arraying themselves in échelon with a sort of 
his strength. The princes followed him for some | strategic skill, which implied a habit of military 
time, but the king had so vigorous a horse, and,| maneuvres. Guise and his followers would have 
carried away by his eagerness, he dashed over | had to ride over them to get at the Duke of Alen- 
such steep and broken ground, and through sueh| gon and the King of Navarre; whilst, on the 
dense thickets, that first the ladies, then the Duke | other side, a Jong and unobstructed road lay open 
of Guise and his gentlemen, and at last the two | before the brothers-in-law. 


princes were forced to abandon him. All the 





Suddenly, between the trees, at ten paces from 


hunters therefore, with the exception of Charles | the King of Navarre, there appeared another horse- 
and a few pigueurs, found themselves reassembled | man, whom the princes had not yet seen. Henry 
at the carrefour. D’Alengon and Henry were) was trying to guess who this person was, when 
standing near each other in a long alley. At/the gentleman raised his hat and disclosed the 


about a hundred paces from them the Duke of 


features of the Viscount of Turenne, one of the 


Guise had halted, with his retinue of twenty or| chiefs of the Protestant party and who was sup- 
thirty gentlemen, who were armed, it might have| posed to be then in Poitou. The viscount even 


been thought, rather for the battle-field than the 


risked a sign, which meant to say—‘‘ Are you 


hunting-ground. The ladies were in the carrefour| coming?’ But Henry, after consulting the in- 


itself. 


expressive countenance and dull eyes of the Duke 


** Would it not seem,’’ said the Duke of Alen-| of Alengon turned his head two or three times 
con to Henry, glancing at the Duke of Guise with | upon his shoulders, as if —— in the collar of 
t 


the corner of his eye, ** that yonder man with his) his doublet inconvenienced him. 


was a reply in 


steel-clad escort is the true king’ He does not} the negative. The viscount understood it, gave 


even vouchsafe a glance to us poor princes.”” 


his horse the spur, and disappeared amongst the 


‘* Why should he treat us better than our own/ trees. At the same moment the pack was heard 


relations do?’’ replied Henry. ‘* Are we not, you 


approaching ; then, at the end of the alley, the 


and I, prisoners at the court of France, hostages | boar was seen to pass, followed at a short distance 


for our party ?”’ 
The Duke Francis started, and looked at Henry 
as if to provoke a further explanation ; but Henry 


by the dogs, whilst after them came Charles IX., 
like some demon-huntsman, bareheaded, his horn 
at his mouth, sounding as though he would burst 


had gone further than he was wont, and he re-| his lungs. Three or four pigueurs followed him. 


mained silent. 

** What do you mean, Henry?” inquired the 
duke, evidently vexed that his brother-in-law, by 
his taciturnity, compelled him to put the question. 

‘*T mean, brother,”’ answered Henry, * that 
those armed men who seem so careful not to lose 
sight of us, have quite the appearance of guards 
charged to prevent us from escaping.”” 

** Escaping! Why? How?” cried D’Alengon, 
with a well-feigned air of surprise and simplicity. 

** You have a magnificent jennet there, Fran- 
cis,’’ said Henry, following up the subject, whilst 
appearing to change the conversation. “I am 
sure he would get over seven leagues in an hour, 
and twenty from now till noon. It is a fine day 
for a ride. Look at that cross-road—how level 
and pleasant itis! Are you not tempted, Francis? 
For my part, my spurs are burning my heels.”’ 
Francis made no answer. He turned red and 


““The king!”’ eried D’Alengon riding off to 
join in the chase. Henry, encouraged by the 
presence of his partisans, signed to them to remain, 
and approached the ladies. 

*“ Well,”’ said Margaret, advancing to meet 
him. 

** Well, madame,” said Henry, ‘‘ we are hunt- 
ing the boar.”’ 

** Ts that all?’’ 

** Yes, the wind has changed since yesterday 
morning. I think I predicted that such would be 
the case.”’ 

‘** These changes of wind are bad for hunting— 
are they not, sir!’’ inquired Margaret. 

* Yes,” replied her husband, “‘ they sometimes 
overturn previous arrangements, and the plan has 
| to be remade.”’ 
| At this moment the baying of the pack was 
again heard near the carrefour. The noise and 
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tumult rapidly approaching, warned the hunters to 





boar, whom they seized each by an ear. The 


be on the alert. All heads were raised, every ear | animal, feeling himself coi/é, as it is termed, 


was strained, when suddenly the boar burst out of 
the wood, and, instead of plunging into the opposite 
thicket, made straight for the carrefour. Close to 
the animal’s heels were thirty or forty of the strong- 
est amongst the dogs, and at less than twenty 
paces behind these came Charles himself, without 
cap or cloak, his clothes torn by the thorns, his 
face and hands covered with blood. Only one or 
two pigueurs kept up with him. Alternately 
sounding his horn and shouting encouragement to 
the dogs, the king pressed onwards, everything but 
the chase forgotten. If his horse had failed him 
at that moment, he would have exclaimed, like 
Richard L1., “* My kingdom for a horse!” But 
the horse appeared as eager as his rider. His 
feet scarce touched the ground, and he seemed to 
snort fire from his blood-red nvstrils. Boar, dogs, 
and king dashed by like a whirlwind. 

“ Hallali! hallali!’’ eried the king as he passed. 
And again he applied his horn to his bleeding 
lips. A short distance behind him came the Duke 
of Alengon and two more pigueurs. The horses 
of the others were blown or distanced. 

Everybody now joined in the pursuit, for it was 
evident that the boar would soon turn to bay. 
Accordingly, at the end of ten minutes, the beast 
left the path and entered the wood ; but on reach- 
ing a neighboring glade, he turned his tail to a 
rock and made head against the dogs. The most 
interesting moment of the hunt had arrived. The 
animal was evidently prepared to make a desperate 
defence. The dogs, fierce and foaming after their 
three hours’ chase, precipitated themselves upon 
him witha fury which was redoubled by the shouts 
and oaths of the king. The hunters arranged 
themselves in a circle, Charles a little in front, 
having behind him the Duke of Alengon, who 
carried an arquebuss, and Henry of Navarre, who 
was armed only with a coufeau-de-chasse. The 


gnashed his teeth with pain and fury. 
** Bravo, Duredent! Bravo, Risquetout !’’ vocife- 
rated Charles. ‘‘ Courage, my dogs! a spear! a 


spear !”’ 
* Will you have my arquebuss?”’ said the 
Duke of Alencon. 


‘* No,”’ cried the king. ‘‘ No—one does not 
feel the ball go in; there is no pleasure in that. 
One feels the spear. A spear! a spear !”’ 

A boar-spear made of wood hardened in the fire 
and tipped with iron, was handed to the king. 
** Be cautious, brother !’’ exclaimed Margaret. 

** Sus, sus, sire '’’ cried the Duchess of Nevers. 
**Do not miss him, sire. A good thrust to the 
brute !”’ 

** You may depend on that, duchess,’ replied 
Charles. And levelling his spear, he charged the 
boar, who, being held down by the two dogs, could 
not avoid the blow. Nevertheless, at the sight of 
the glittering point of the weapon, the animal 
made a movement on one side, and the spear, 
instead of piercing his breast, grazed his shoulder. 
and struck against the rock in his rear. 

** Mille noms d’un diable!”’ cried the king, ‘I 
have missed him. A spear! a spear!’’ And 
backing his horse, like a knight in the lists, he 
pitched away his weapon, of which the point had 
turned against the reck. A pigueur advanced to 
give him another. But atthe same moment, as if 
he had foreseen the fate that awaited him, and was 


9 


determined to avoid it at any cost, the boar, by a 


violent effort, wrenched his torn ears from the 
jaws of the dogs, and with bloodshot eyes, brist- 
ling and hideous, his respiration sounding like the 
bellows of a forge, and his teeth chattering and 
grinding against each other, he lowered his head 
and made a rush at the king’s horse. Charles was 
too experienced a sportsman not to have anticipated 
this attack, and he turned his horse quickly aside. 





duke unslung his arquebuss and lit the match ; 
Henry loosened his hunting-knife in the seabbard. 
As to the Duke of Guise, who affected to despise 
field-sports, he kept himself a little apart with his 
gentlemen; and on the other side another little 
group was formed by the ladies. All eyes were 
fixed in anxious expectation upon the boar. 

A little apart stood a piyweur, exerting ail his 
strength to resist the efforts of two enormous dogs, 
who awaited, covered with their coats of mail, 
howling savagely, and struggling as though they 
would break their chains, the moment when they 
should be let loose upon the boar. The latter did 
wonders. Attacked at one time by forty dogs, 
that covered him like a living wave or many-colored 
carpet, and strove on all sides to tear his wrinkled 
and bristling hide, he, at each blow of his formi- 
dable tusk, tossed one of his assailants ten feet into 
the air. The dogs fell to the ground ripped up, 
and threw themselves, with their bowels hanging 
out of their wounds, once more into the mé/ée ; 
whilst Charles, with hair on end, inflamed eyes, 
and distended nostrils, bent forward over the neck 
of his foaming steed and sounded a furious hallali. 
In Jess than ten minutes twenty dogs were dis- 
abled. 

“The mastiffs!’’ cried Charles; ‘the mas- 
tiffs !”” 

At the word, the pigueur slipped the leashes, 
and the two dogs dashed into the midst of the 
carnage, upsetting the smaller hounds, and with 
their iron-coated sides forcing their way to the 


| But he had pressed too hard upon the bit; the 
horse reared violently, and, either terrified at the 
|boar or compelled by the pull on the bridle, fell 
backwards. The spectators uttered a terrible cry. 
|The king’s thigh was under the horse. 

** Slack your rein!’’ cried Henry, ‘* slack your 
rein !”’ 

The king relinquished his hold on the bridle, 
seized the saddle with his left hand, and with his 
right tried to draw his hunting-knife ; but the blade, 
joy upon by the weight of his body, would not 
leave its sheath. 

‘* The boar ! the boar !’’ cried Charles. ‘“ Help, 
D’Alengon ! help !”’ 

Nevertheless the horse, left to himself, as if he 
had understood his rider’s peril, made an effort, 
and had already got up on three legs, when Henry 
saw the Duke Francis grow deadly pale, bring his 
arquebuss to his shoulder, and fire. The ball, in- 
stead of striking the boar, now but at two paces 
from the king, broke the front leg of the horse, 
who again fell with his nose upon the earth. At. 
the same moment Charles’ boot was torn by thes 
tusk of the boar. 

**Oh!’’ murmured D’Alengon between hiss 
_ lips, ‘*I think that the Duke of Anjou iss 

Xing of France, and that I am King of Poland!” 

It seemed indeed probable. The snout of the: 
boar was rummaging Charles’ thigh, when the: 
latter felt somebody seize and raise his arm—a 
keen bright blade flashed before his eyes, and! 
buried itself to the hilt in the shoulder of the brute ;: 
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this life, he makes his brother-in-law accompany 
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whilst a gauntleted hand put aside the dangerous 
tusks which were already disappearing under the 
king's garments. Charles, who had taken advan- 
tage of the horse’s movement to disengage his 
leg, rose slowly to his feet, and, seeing himself 
covered with blood, became as pale as a corpse. 

** Sire,’’? said Henry, who, still on his knees, 
held down the boar, which he had stabbed to the 
heart—‘‘ Sire, there is no harm done. I put 
aside the tusk, and your Majesty is unhurt.” 
Then, getting up, he let go his hold of the hunt- 
ing-knife, and the boar fell, the blood flowing 
from his mouth even more plentifully than from 
the wound. 

Charles, surrounded by the alarmed throng, and 
assailed by cries of terror that might well have 
bewildered the calmest courage, was for a moment 
on the point of falling senseless near the dying 
animal. But he recovered himself, and turning 
towards the King of Navarre, pressed his hand 
with a look in which was visible the first gleam of 
kindly feeling that he had shown during his 
twenty-four years of existence. 

‘* Thanks, Henriot,’’ said he. 

‘‘My poor brother!’’ cried D’Alengon, ap- 
proaching the king. 

“Ah! you are there, D’Alengon?’’ cried 
Charles. ‘* Well, you famous marksman, what is 
become of your bullet?” 

‘‘]t must have flattened upon the hide of the 
boar,’’ said the duke. 

‘*Eh! mon Diew!”’ cried Henry, with a surprise 
that was admirably acted ; ‘‘ see there, Francis— 
your ball has broken the leg of his Majesty’s 
horse !"’ 

** What!’’ said the king; ‘* is that true?” 

‘*It is possible,’’ said the duke, in great con- 
fusion ; *‘ my haud trembled so violently.” 

‘* The fact is, that for an expert marksman you 
have made a singular shot, Francis,’’ said Charles 
frowning. 

** For the second time, thanks, Henriot. Gen- 
tlemen,’’ continued the king, ** we will return 
to Paris; I have had enough for to-day.” 

Margaret came up to congratulate Baer: 

**Ma foi! yes, Margot,” said Charles, ‘* you 
may congratulate him, and very sincerely too, for 
without him the King of France would now be 
Henry the Third.” 

** Alas! madam,” said the Béarnais, * the 
Duke of Anjou, already my enemy, will hate me 
tenfold for this morning’s work. But it cannot be 
helped. One does what one can, as M. d’Alengon 
will tell you.”’ 

And stooping, he drew his hunting-knife from 
the carcass of the boar, and plunged it thrice into 
the ground, to cleanse it from the blood. 

Before leaving the Louvre, on the morning of 
the boar-hunt, Charles has been prevailed upon by 
Catharine of Medicis, who, in consequence of the 
prediction already referred to, has vowed Henry’s 
destruction, to sign a warrant for the King of 
Navarre’s arrest and imprisonment in the Bastile. 
In this warrant she inserts the words, ‘* dead or 
alive,’ and entrusts its execution to the assassin 
Maurevel, intimating to him that Henry’s death 
will be more agreeable to her than his capture. 
Charles, however, learns that his mother has had 
an interview with Maurevel, guesses the fate 
reserved for Henry, and, as the least troublesome 
way of rescuing the man who had that day saved 
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| Henry does not dare to refuse, although he is 
expecting a nocturnal visit from De Mouy in his 
apartment, and the two kings leave the palace 
together. Here is what passes after their depart- 
ure. 

It wanted two hours of midnight, and the most 
profound silence reigned inthe Louvre. Margare; 
and the Duchess of Nevers had betaken themselves 
to their rendezvous in the Rue Tizon; Coconnas 
and La Mole had followed them; the Duke of 
Alengon remained in his apartment, in vague and 
anxious expectation of the events which the 
queen-mother had predicted to him ; finally, Cath- 
arine herself had retired to rest, and Madame de 
Sauve, seated at her bedside, was reading to her 
certain Italian tales, at which the good queen 
laughed heartily. For a long time, Catharine had 
not been in so complacenta humor. After making 
an excellent supper with her ladies, after holding 
a consultation with her physician, and making up 
the account of her day’s expenditure, she had 
ordered prayers for the suecess of an enterprise, 
highly important, she said, to the happiness of her 
children. It was one of Catharine’s Florentine 
habits to have prayers and masses said for the suc- 
cess of projects, the nature of which was knowi 
but to God and to herself. 

Whilst Madame de Sauve is reading, a terrible 
ery and a pistol-shot are heard, followed by the 
noise of a struggle from the direction of the King 
of Navarre’s apartment. All are greatly alarmed, 
except Catharine, who affects not to have heard 
the sounds, and forbids inquiry as to their cause, 
attributing them to some brawling guardsmen. 
At last the disturbance appears to have ceased. 

“It is over,’’ said Catharine. —Captain,’’ she 
continued, addressing herself to Monsieur de 
Nancey, “if there has been scandal in the palace, 
you will not fail to-morrow to have it severely 
punished. Go on reading, Carlotta.’’ 

And Catharine fell back upon her pillows. 
Only those nearest to her observed that large 
drops of perspiration were trickling down her 
face. 

Madame de Sauve obeyed the formal order she 
had received, but with her eyes and voice only. 
Her imagination represented to her some terrible 
danger suspended over the head of him she loved. 
After a short struggle between emotion and eti- 
quette, the former prevailed ; her voice died away, 
the book fell from her hands, and she fainted. 
Just then a violent noise was heard ; a heavy hur- 
ried step shook the corridor; two pistol-shots 
caused the windows to rattle in their frames, and 
Catharine, astonished at this prolonged struggle, 
sprang fifm her couch, pale, and with dilated 
eyeballs. The captain of the guard was hastening 
to the door when she seized his arm. 

‘* Let no one leave the room,’’ she cried; ‘‘] 
will go myself to see what is oceurring.”’ 

What was occurring, or rather what had 
occurred, was this: De Mouy had received, that 
morning, from Henry's page, Orthon, the a of 
the King of Navarre’s apartment. In the hollow 
of the key was a small roll of paper, which he 
drew out with a pin. It contained the password 
to be used that night at the Louvre. Orthon had, 
moreover, delivered a verbal invitation from Henry 
to De Mouy, to visit him at the Louvre that night 
at ten o'clock. 

At half-past nine, De Mouy donned a cuirass, 
of which the strength had been more than once 





hima to sup and pass the night out of the Louvre. 


tested; over this he buttoned a silken doublet, 
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buckled on his sword, stuck his pistols in his belt, 
and covered the whole with the counterpart of La 
Mole’s famous crimson mantle. Thanks to this 
well-known garment, and to the password with 
which he was provided, he passed the guards undis- 
covered, and went straight to Henry’s apartment, 
imitating as usual, and as well as he could, La 
Mole’s manner of walking. In the antechamber 
he found Orthon waiting for him. 

‘Sire de Mouy,”’ said the lad, ‘‘ the king is 
out, but he begs of you to wait, and, if agreeable, 
to throw yourself upon his bed till his return.” 

De Mouy entered without asking any further 
explanation, and by way of passing the time, took 
a pen and ink, and began marking the different 
stages from Paris to Pau upon a map of France 
that hung against the wall. This he had com- 
pleted, however, in a quarter of an hour; and 
after walking two or three times round the room, 
and gaping twice as often, he took advantage of 
Henry’s permission, and stretched himself upon 
the large bed, surrounded with dark hangings, 
which stood at the further end of the apartment. 
He placed his pistols and a lamp upon a table near 
at hand, laid his naked sword beside him, and cer- 
tain not to be surprised, since Orthon was keeping 
watch in the antechamber, he sank into a heavy 
slumber, and was soon snoring in a manner worthy 
of the King of Navarre himself. 

It was then that six men with naked swords in 
their hands, and daggers in their girdles, stealthily 
entered the corridor upon which the door of 
Henry’s apartment opened. A seventh man 
walked in front of the party, having, besides his 
sword, and a dagger as broad and as strong as a 
hunting-knife, a brace of pistols suspended to his 
belt by silver hooks. This man was Maurevel. 
On reaching Henry’s door, he paused, introduced 
into the lock the key which he had received from 
the queen-mother, and, leaving two men at the 
outer door, entered the antechamber with the four 
others. ‘* Ah, ha!’’ said he, as the loud breathing 
of the sleeper reached his ears from the inner 
room, ** he is there.’’ 

Just then Orthon, thinking it was his master 
who was coming in, went to meet him, and found 
himself face to face with five armed men. At the 
sight of that sinister countenance, of that Maure- 
vel, whom men called Tweur du Roi, the faithful 
lad stepped back, and placed himself before the 
second door. 

_ “In the king’s name,’’ said Maurevel, ** where 
is your master ?’’ 

‘** My master ?”” 

“Yes, the King of Navarre.” 

“The King of Navarre is not here,”’ replied 
Orthon, still in front of the door. 

‘‘*T is a lie,”’ replied Maurevel. ‘Come! out 
of the way !”? 

The Béarnese are a headstrong race; Orthon 
growled in reply to this summons, like one of the 
dogs of his own mountains. 

_“* You shall not go in,” said he sturdily. ‘* The 
king is absent.”” And he held the door to. 

Maurevel made a sign; the four men seized the 
lad, pulled him away from the door-jambs to 
which he clung, and as he opened his mouth to 
cry out, Maurevel placed his hand over it. Orthon 
bit him furiously ; the assassin snatched away his 

and with a suppressed cry, and struck the boy on 
the head with his sword-hilt. Orthon staggered. 

‘Alarm! alarm! alarm!” cried he, as he fell 
senseless to the ground. 
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The assassins passed over his body; two re- 
mained at the second door, and the remaining two 
entered the bedchamber, led on by Maurevel. By 
the light of the lamp still burning upon the table, 
they distinguished the bed, of which the curtains 
were closed. 

‘Oh, ho!’’ said the lieutenant of the little 
band, ‘* he has left off snoring, it seems.”’ 

‘© Allons, sus!’ cried Maurevel. 

At the sound of his voice, a hoarse cry, resem- 
bling rather the roar of a lion than any human 
accents, issued from behind the curtains, which 
the next instant were torn asunder, A man 
armed with a cuirass, and his head covered with 
one of those salades, or head-pieces, that come 
down to the eyes, appeared seated upon the bed, a 
pistol in either hand, and his drawn sword upon 
his knees. No sooner did Maurevel perceive this 
figure, and recognize the features of De Mouy, 
than he became frightfully pale, his hair bristled 
up, his mouth filled with foam, and he made a step 
backwards, as though terrified by some horrible 
and unexpected apparition. At the same moment 
the armed figure rose from its seat and made a 
step forwards, so that the assailed seemed to be 
pursuing, and the assailant to fly. 

*“*Ah! villain,’’ exclaimed De Mouy, in the 
hollow tones of suppressed fury, ‘‘do you come to 
kill me as you killed my father?”’ 

The two men who had accompanied Maurevel 
into the chamber alone heard these terrible words ; 
but as they were spoken, De Mouy’s pistol had 
been brought to a level with Mavrevel’s head. 
Maurevel threw himself on his knees at the very 
moment that De Mouy pulled the trigger. The 
bullet passed over him, and one of the guards who 
stood behind, and who had been uncovered by his 
movement, received it in his heart. At the same 
instant Maurevel fired, but the ball rebounded from 
De Mouy’s cuirass. Then De Mouy, with one 
blow of his heavy sword, split the skull of the 
other soldier, and, turning upon Maurevel, attack- 
ed him furiously. The combat was terrible but 
short. Atthe fourth pass Maurevel felt the cold 
steel in his throat; he uttered a stifled cry, fell 
backwards, and, in falling, overturned the lamp. 
Immediately De Mouy, profiting by the darkness, 
and vigorous and active as one of Homer’s heroes, 
rushed into the outer room, cut down one of the 
guards, pushed aside the other, and, passing like a 
thunderbolt between the two men stationed at the 
door of the antechamber, received their fire with- 
out injury. He had still got a loaded pistol, be- 
sides the sword which he so well knew how to 
handle. For one second he hesitated whether he 
should take refuge in Monsieur d’ Alengon’s apart- 
ment, the door of which, he thought, was just then 
opened, or whether he should endeavor to leave 
the Louvre. Deciding upon the latter course, he 
sprang down the stairs, ten steps at a time, reached 
the wicket, uttered the password, and darted out. 

‘* Go up stairs,’’ he shouted as he passed the 

ardhouse; ‘‘they are slaying there for the 

ing’s account.’’ 

And before he could be pursued, he had disap- 
peared in the Rue du Coq, without having received 
a scratch. 

It was at this moment of time that Catharine 
had said to De Nancey—‘‘ Remain here ; I will 
go myself to see what is occurring.” 

‘* But, madam,”’ replied the captain, ‘‘ the dan- 
ger to which your majesty might be exposed com- 
pels me to follow.” 
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** Remain here, sir,’ said Catharine, in a more 
‘mperative tone than before. ‘A higher power 
than that of the sword watches over the safety of 
kings.”’ 

The captain obeyed. Catharine took a lamp, 
thrust her naked feet into velvet slippers, entered 
the corridor, which was still full of smoke, and 
advanced, cold and unmoved, towards the apart- 
ment of the King of Navarre. Al] was again dead 
silence. Catharine reached the outer door of 
Ilenry’s rooms, and passed into the antechamber, 
where Orthon was lying, still insensible. 

** Ah, ha!”’ said she, ‘* here is the page to be- 
gin with; a little further we shall doubtless find 
the master.’’ And she passed through the second 
room. 

Then her foot struck against a corpse: it was 
that of the soldier whose skull had been split. He 
was quite dead. Three paces further she found 
the lieutenant: a ball in his breast, and the death- 
rattle in his throat. Finally, near the bed, lay a 
man bleeding profusely from a double wound that 
had gone completely through his throat. He was 
making violent but ineffectual efforts to raise him- 
self from the ground. This was Maurevel. 

Catharine’s blood ran cold; she saw the bed 
empty ; she looked round the room, and sought in 
vain, amongst the three bodies that lay weltering 
upon the floor, that of him whom she would fain 
have seen there. Maurevel recognized her; his 
eyes became horribly dilated, and he held out his 
arms with a gesture of despair. 

** Well,”’ said she, in a low voice, ‘‘ where is 
het What has become of him? Wretch! have 
you let him escape ?”’ 

Maurevel endeavored to articulate ; but an un- 
intelligible hissing, which issued from his wound, 
was the only scund he could give forth ; a reddish 
froth fringed his lips, and he shook his head in 
sign of impotence and suffering. 

** But speak, then!’ cried Catharine; ‘‘ speak, 
if it be only to say one word.”’ 

Maurevel pvinted to his wound, and again ut- 
tered some inarticulate sounds, made an effort 
which ended in a hoarse rattle, and swooned 
away. Catharine then looked around her: she 
was surrounded by the dead and the dying; blood 
was flowing in streams over the floor, and a gloomy 
silence prevailed in the apartment. She spoke 
once more to Maurevel, but he could not hear her 
voice; this time he remained not only silent, but 
motionless. Whilst stooping over him, Catharine 
perceived the corner of a paper protruding from 
the breast of his doublet ; it was the order to arrest 
Henry. The queen-mother seized it, and hid it in 
her bosom. Then, in despair at the failure of her 
murderous project, she called the captain of her 
guard, ordered the dead men to be removed, and 
that Maurevel, who still lived, should be conveyed 
to his house. She moreover particularly com- 
manded that the king should not be disturbed. 

‘*Oh!’? murmured she, as she reéntered her 
apartment, her head bowed upon her breast, ** he 
has again escaped me! Surely the hand of God 
protects this man. He will reign! he will 


Nd 

hen, as she opened the door of her bedroom, 
she passed her hand over her forehead, and com- 
posed her features into a smile. 

‘* What was the matter, madam?”’ inquired all 
her ladies, with the exception of Madame de 
Sauve, who was too anxious and too agitated to 
ask questions. 
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OF VALOIS. 


** Nothing,” replied Catharine ; “a great dea) 
of noise and nothing else.”’ 

**Oh !”? suddenly exclaimed Madame de Sauye 
pointing to the ground with her finger, * each on, 
of your majesty’s footsteps leaves a trace of blood 
upon the carpet !"” 

Thrice foiled in her designs upon Henry’s jifo, 
the queen-mother does not yet give in. Henry. 
whom the king has reproached with his ignorance: 
of faleonry, has asked the Duke of Alengon t 
procure him a book on that subject. Catharin, 
hears of this request, and gives D’Alengon a book 
of the kind required—a rare and valuable work. 
but of which the edges of the leaves are stuck to. 
gether, apparently from age, in reality by poison. 
The idea is old, but its application is novel and 
very effective. The queen-mother convinces 
D’Alengon that Henry is playing him false, and 
the duke places the fatal book in the King of 
Navarre’s room during his absence, being afraid 
to give it into his hands. He then reénters \\is 
apartment, hears Henry, as he thinks, return to 
his, and passes half an hour in the agonies of sus. 
pense and terror. To escape from himself and his 
reflections, he goes to visit his brother Charles. 
We have only space for a very short extract. 
showing the frightful and unexpected result of 
Catharine’s atrocious scheme. 

Charles was seated at a table in a Jarge carved 
arm-chair: his back was turned to the door by 
which Francis had entered, and he appeared ab- 
sorbed in some very interesting occupation. The 
duke approached on tiptoe ; Charles was reading. 

‘*Pardieu!”’ exclaimed the king on a sudden, 
‘this is an admirable book. I have heard speak 
of it, but I knew not that a copy existed in 
France.”’ 

D’Alengon made another step in advance. 

** Curse the leaves !”’ cried the king, putting his 
thumb to his lips, and pressing it on the page he 
had just read, in order to detach it from the one 
he was about to read; ‘‘ one would thimk they had 
been stuck together on purpose, in order to con- 
ceal from men’s eyes the wonders they contain.” 

D’Alengon made a bound forwards. The book 
Charles was reading was the one he had left in 
Henry's room. A cry of horror escaped him. 

**Ha! is it you, D’Alengon?’’ said Charles; 
** come here and look at the most admirable trea- 
tise on falconry that was ever produced by the pen 
of man.”’ 

D’Alengon’s first impulse was to snatch the 
book from his brother’s hands; but an infernal 
thought ag ry the movement—a frightful smile 
passed over his pallid lips; he drew his hand 
across his eyes as if constebindk dazzled him. Then 
gradually recovering himseli— 

** Sire,”’ said he to the king, ‘‘ how can this 
book have come into your Majesty’s hands ?”’ 

‘*Tn the most simple manner possible. I went 
up jt now to Henriot’s room, to see if he was 
ready to goa hawking. He was not there, but in 
his stead I found this treasure, which I brought 
down with me to read at my ease.”’ 

And the king put his thumb to his lips and 
turned another page. 

** Sire,’”’ stammered D’Alengon, who felt a hor- 
rible anguish come over him, *‘ Sire, 1 came to 
tell you ——”’ 

“Let me finish this chapter, Francis,”’ inter- 
rupted Charles. ‘‘ You shall tell me whatever 
you like afterwards. I have read fifty pages 
already, or devoured them, I should rather say.” 
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« He has tasted the poison twenty-five times !’’ 
thought Francis. ‘* My brother is a dead man.” 
He wiped, with his trembling hand, the chill 
dew that stood upon his brow, and waited, as the 
king had commanded, till the chapter was finished. 
he end of Charles IX. is well known. A 
dreadful complaint, a sweat of blood, which many 
,istorians attribute to poison, and which the Hu- 
cyenots maintained to be a punishment inflicted on 
him by Heaven for the massacre of their brethren, 
rendered the latter months of his life a period of 
horrible torture. At his death, Henry, having 
everything to dread from the animosity of Catha- 
rine, and from that of the Duke of Anjou, Charles’ 
successor, fled from Paris, and took refuge in his 
kingdom of Navarre. 





From the Spectator, 
INTERCOURSE OF THE GREAT AND THE 
LITTLE. 


Ar Coburg and Gotha the queen has been living 
en bourgeoise-—keeping good hours, eschewing 
state parade, and dining in a pavilion at a fair, as 
good citizens were wont to dine in booths at our 
Bartlemy Fair when it existed. Her majesty, 
moreover, has been made aware that this, to her 
new fashion of life is the custom of the country— 
that German sovereigns live thus throughout the 
year. Are we to have an importation of this free 
and easy style of courtly life? ‘There are two ob- 
stacles to its adoption here—one in the character 
of the Court of St. James’, and one in the char- 
acter of the English people. 

The sovereigns of Germany are the nobility of 
the German empire, emancipated from the control 
of a superior by the abolition of the office of Em- 
peror. ‘They are landlords as well as sovereigns ; 
great part of their revenues are derived from their 
demesnes ; and the means of some scarcely equal 
the incomes of the wealthiest English nobles. 
German sovereigns are what English peers might 
be imagined, were the crown to fall into abeyance, 
the Duke of Buckingham and his fellows to be- 
come sovereigns of the counties over which they 
are lords-lieutenant, and organize their courts in 
conformity to their revenues and habits while sub- 
jects. The spirit of the age, and still more the 
pressure of the times when the German empire 
was dissolved, prevented the new-made sovereigns 
from taking full state upon them. They are a 
kind of cross-breed between the king and the great 
land-owner managing his own estates. They have 
had no courtly traditions to unlearn—no courtly 
forms to lay aside. But the court of England, to 
_— their style, must change its character by an 
effort, 

On the other hand, the people of Germany, as a 
body, are not politicians. Every Englishman is a 
politician, and is on good or bad terms with his 
king or queen according as the sovereign’s politics 
please or displease him. ‘The Duke of Saxe Co- 
burg is sure of a civil and kindly reception from 
his half-subjects half-tenants; but the king or 
queen of England’s reception from the tax-paying 
subjects of London, Manchester, or Birmingham, 
might often depend upon who were ministers for 
the time being, and what particular course of poli- 
cy they were steering. ‘The French, like the 
English, are politicians; and Louis Philippe and 
William the Fourth soon found it expedient to 
give up walking about the streets alone, carrying 
their own umbrellas. In France, where the mon- 





archy of the barricades was fettered by no tradi- 
tional etiquette, the altered relations of king and 
subject, when the monarch has ceased to stand in 
any other than a political or an official relation to 
the people, has materially restricted the free inter- 
course of king and subjects. 

It is this that renders an aristocracy so impor- 
tant an element in a large monarchy. It is not as 
legislators that our peers (by descent) are in 
general of much use. ‘Their hereditary legislative 
authority, by combining political power with the 
influence of the great proprietor, enables them to 
play in some measure the same part as the Ger- 
man sovereigns. They are the crown’s deputies 
to discharge those acts of courtesy, to maintain 
that friendly and familiar intercourse with people 
of this great empire, which the princes of the 
small territories of Germany keep up in person. 

This is a duty too much neglected by our nobil- 
ity—and by many who have not the noble’s ex- 
cuse for standing aloof from the people. It is the 
vice of our age and country for the wealthy to 
withdraw themselves, as much as possible, from 
contact with the poor. The laboring classes are 
paid by the job, not taken into service. Our very 
domestic servants hold their places by a precarious 
tenure, and if seized with sickness are sent to the 
hospital. Any one of the better classes, caught at 
a fair, would deem it necessary to apologize, and 
explain that curiosity alone took him there. Two 
castes have been formed in society, between which 
there are no permanent relations, or the sympa- 
thies which spring from them. At Coburg, the 
reigning prince and his royal and noble guests 
moved about the fair as a matter of course: in 
London, a proposal to resuscitate Bow Fair has 
elicited eloquent and pathetic remonstrances from 
the whole ‘‘ respectable class of society.’’ The 
German fair was a scene of merriment, as vulgar 
as any cockney could wish, but decorous and inno- 
cent. The London fair would probably be neither 
decorous nor innocent, because the absence of the 
class which piques itself upon correct behavior is 
a signal for licence. 





FIDE ET FORTITUDINE.* 


Tuoveu all around is dark and cheerless, 
And on high my star looks pale, 

My heart is steadfast still, and fearless, 
Still my lips disdain to wail. 


Though all my early hopes lie broken, 
Though no beacon guide my way ; 
Though Fate deny me every token 
of Power, Honor, Glory’s ray ; 


Though learning ’s lost, and genius slighted ; 
Though my soul has ceased to soar, 
*Midst blackest clouds for aye benighted, 
A wreck in space that knows no shore ; 


Though Friendship ’s dead, and ‘* Love lies bleed- 
ing,”’ 


Laughter "s mute, and Joy hath fled ; 
Though Time and Care are ever breeding 
Woes to hurtle round my head ;— 


My spirit still stands up undaunted, 
Still I on myself rely ; 
No craven thought my brain e’er haunted, 
Fate and Fortune | defy !—Fraser’s Magazine. 


* The motto of the writer’s family. 
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From Silliman’s Journal of Science. 
Ruins of Nineveh: Description of the Discoveries 
made in 1843 and 1844; in a letter from Rev. 


Azarian Smita, M. D., Missionary A. B. C. 
F. M. 


Tue city of Nineveh, so well known from the 
facts related in the book of Jonah, was one of the 
most ancient cities of which we have any record. 

It is mentioned in Genesis x. 11, and was 
probably founded within two hundred years after 
the flood. In its days of prosperity, it is described 
as having been a city of ‘* three days’ journey ;” 
1..€., Say sixty or seventy miles in circumference, 
and as having contained ‘‘ more than six score 
thousand persons that could not discern between 
their right hand and their left hand; and also 
much cattle.’’ (See Jonah iii. 3, and iv. 11.) 
Supposing this number to refer to children, the 
population of Nineveh could not have been less 
than 500,000, and from the mention made of cattle, 
it is probable that the city embraced fields within 
its limits, both for pasture and tillage. This 
‘* exceeding great’’ city, at that time the capital 
of the Assyrian empire, was destroyed about the 
beginning of the seventh century before Christ, 
and though afterwards rebuilt by the Persians, it 
never reattained its former splendor. In the 
seventh century of the Christian era, it was finally 
destroyed by the Saracens, and its name and its 
place would have been quite forgotten, but for the 
prominence given it by the records of inspiration. 
Indeed its geographical position has been so much 
involved in doubt as to render it a worthy subject 
of scientific inquiry, but the result of the observa- 
tions of Rich and others has been to fix its locality 
on the east bank of the river Tigris, (called by the 
Arabs, Shat,) directly opposite the modern city of 
Mosul. There, ruined walls of sun-dried brick 
still remain, varying from fifteen to fifty feet in 
heighth, and enclosing a space about four miles 
long and a mile and a half broad ; the whole of 
which is strewed with fragments of pottery and 
other marks indicating the site of an areient city. 
Two immense mounds occupy each several acres 
of this area; one of them is about a mile anda 
half in circumference, and fifty feet high—and the 
other, though smaller, is sufficiently large to con- 
tain upon its top and sides—as it does at the pres- 
ent time—a village ef two or three hundred 
houses. The principal mosque of this village is 
said to cover the tomb of Jonah, and hence the 
village is called by the Arabs, Nebi Yunis, or the 
‘* prophet Jonah.’’ On the east side of the en- 
closed space above referred to, there are two walls, 
at their southern extremity approximating, and at 
their northern about three quarters of a mile dis- 
tant from each other. The outer of these appears 
to be the older one and probably remains from the 
Assyrian city, while the inner and more modern 
may have been constructed when the place was 
rebuilt by the Persians. Just within the outer 
wall, there is an artificial channel, several yards 
in width, cut, in some places, through solid rock, 
and in the enclosed space west of the inner, where 
are also the two mounds spoken of, foundations 
still remain, marking the site of buildings, and of 
arches, which, at different places, once stretched 
across the Khausser—a stream which passes 
through the ruins from east to west, and a halfa 
mile farther on empties into the Tigris. Several 
bricks and other fragments covered with inscrip- 
tions in the ‘‘ cuneiform character,’’ and one or 
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two large blocks, having on them figures in bas. 
relief, have also been found, most of them in 9). 
nection with one or other of the two mounds, 4) 
these ruins, together with the general locality of 
the place, the names of other towns in the vicinity. 
and above all the name (the prophet Jonah) give, 
by the natives to the village on one of the mounds. 
has been deemed sufficient warrant for identifyin, 
this spot with that once occupied by the city of 
Nineveh. ; 

The greatest objection which has been felt , 
assigning to these ruins this name, is the size ; 
the area which the walls enclose ; as this is myc) 
inferior to the area of Nineveh as described in }y\s. 
tory. Mr. Rich,* to meet this difficulty, sugges; 
that the walls now standing represent only a palae; 
and royal grounds, and that the populated part o; 
the city was without this enclosure. As there js 
however no evidence of any wall enclosing such , 
city as this would suppose, the adoption of 1), 
view renders one of two conclusions necessary, 
viz., that the city was unwalled; or that, wh), 
the wall of the palace has been preserved, that o 
the city has been destroyed. Both of these cop- 
clusions are, in themselves, improbable ; but inde- 
pendent thereof, there are many facts that seem 1 
us to render his theory untenable. The fact tha 
another wall enclosing an area, is found within the 
territory that such a city must have occupied, and 
that marks of edifices are rarely if ever found i: 
the space lying between these areas, seems to us 
to decide the point. Moreover, no one can stan 
upon one of these ruined walls, and compare tix 
rolling surface without, with the level area within, 
and the high mounds upon that area, especially as 
these and the space around them is strewed wit) 
fragments of pottery and other ruins, without fee'- 
ing that he is standing upon the ramparts whuci 
separated the town from its cultivated fields. |i, 
however, we are warranted by Jonah iv. 11, 
supposing that the Nineveh of Scripture included 
gardens and pasture grounds for ‘* much cattle,” 
then it seems not unlikely that there may hav. 
becn included under one name, two and even more 
distinct groups or suburbs of houses, each pro- 
tected by a wall peculiar to itself. Unless we 
adopt some such view as this, how can we suppose 
acity of three days’ journey to contain only 120,000 
persons who were unable to discern their right 
hand from their left hand. The view just pr- 
posed moreover, derives support from the fact 
that Jonah (ch. iii. 4,) entered into the city 4 
day’s journey—i. e. according to this supposition, 
he passed through the gardens which contained 
only scattered houses, and perhaps even by one or 
more enclosed suburbs to the main walled town— 
before he began to preach. 

To remove objections to the view that Ninevel 
included more than one walled suburb, it may be 
well to mention some similar cases in modern 
times. In the single and small district of Tiyary, 
which lies sixty miles to the north of these ruins. 
there are no less than three instances of severa. 
villages grouped under one name. Rumpta, Kay- 
laytha and Berawola are villages composed sever- 
ally of eleven, seven, and four distinct and some- 
what distant groups of houses. By inhabitants ol 
these places, each group is known, at least in the 
first two instances, by some specific title, but away 
from home the division is no more recognized as 4 
valid ground for considering them distinct villages, 


* Residence in Koordistan and Nineveh. 
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than is the local division of Philadelphia, into 
Southwark, Kensington, Northern Liberties, &c., 
a valid ground for calling these districts, in general 
geography, so many cities. In Berawola this is 
more remarkable, as the groups of houses are 
separated by quite high and steep hills, and as, in 
this ease, even the villagers among themselves 
seem to have no distinctive name for the several 
parts which go to make up the whole village. I 
refer to these examples, because occurring among 
a people (the Nestorians) living in the neighbor- 
hood of these ruins, and who, having long re- 
mained undisturbed—perhaps even from the time 
of Nineveh’s overthrow, in the inaccessible fast- 
nesses of their barren mountains, are more likely 
than any other to have handed down to us un- 
changed, the customs of those times. Other ex- 
amples of something similar, and more weighty, 
because better known, may be found in Beirout, 
Constantinople, and Trebizond. These are sea- 
port towns with walls, but a large proportion of 
their population reside without them. Constanti- 
nople indeed has enclosed suburbs besides the main 
walled town, and if these were separated from it 
and from each other by gardens instead of water, 
they would exactly illustrate our idea of the places 
represented by the two ruined enclosures, spoken 
of as found on the east side of the Tigris near 
Mosul. The object of the remainder of this 
article, will be to give a brief account of the late 
discoveries of Mons. Botta, the French consul of 
Mosul, in the more eastern and inferior of these 
ruins, 

These discoveries were made in a mound about 
ten miles to the northeast of the village of Nebi 
Yunis. This mound is about four hundred and 


fifty feet wide, six hundred feet long, and varies 


from twenty to forty feet in height. Its area is 
nearly oval, but its surface is somewhat uneven, 
and its outlines are correspondingly irregular. It 
is situated in one side of what appears to have 
been a fortified town, (or suburb!) there being 
still in existence the remains of a mud wall, en- 
closiyg a space a mile square. This ruined wall 
is in few places—and those apparently towers— 
more than ten feet high, but as there is evidence 
that it was originally faced with hewn stone, no 
doubt can exist but that it was built for purposes 
of defenee, and once enclosed a thriving, busy 
population. But to return to the mound referred 
to, and which forms, by one of its faces, a part of 
the northeastern boundary of this enclosure. It 
has been occupied as far back as modern inquiry 
can extend, by an Arab village of about a hundred 
houses, called by the natives Khorsabad. In dig- 
ging vaults or cisterns for the safe deposit of straw 
and grain, these people had repeatedly found 
remains of ancient sculpture, but their value not 
being known, no account of the discovery was 
made public. In 1843, while Mons. Botta was 
inaking excavations in one of the mounds near the 
ligris, one of the villagers of Khorsabad inquired 
of him why he did not come and dig in their 
village, ** for,” said he, *‘ it is built on a mound 
like this, which contains more beautiful stones 
than any you can find here.’ In due time the 
work of excavation was transferred according to 
the villager’s recommendation, and the step re- 
sulted in one of the most interesting discoveries, 
if we may not say the most interesting discovery 
of modern times. The whole upper part of the 
mound has been found to be threaded with walls 
Tunning at right angles to each other, and en- 
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closing rooms varying from thirty to a hundred and 
thirty feet in length, and pretty uniformly about 
thirty feet in breadth. The whole seems to have 
been but a part of one building, and perhaps but a 
small part, for the walls are broken off in several 
places by the edge of the mound in a manner 
which indicates that its area was once much more 
extensive than it now is. But we will not venture 
into the field of conjecture ; our object is to de- 
scribe what has been actually discovered. 

The point where the excavations were com- 
menced was near the margin of the mound, about 
twenty feet above its base, and where the top of 
what seemed to be a stone wall presented itself. 
On digging along the sides of this, it was found to 
be composed of a single row of large hewn stones, 
the top of which had been broken off by violence 
or otherwise destroyed. On one side these stones 
were plain or unfinished, on the other the lower 
part of the legs of captives, with chains around 
their ancles, were represented in bas-relief, the 
latter being the surface designed to be seen, while 
the former was contiguous to an unburnt brick 
wall, of which these stones formed the facing. To 
furnish a good opportunity to examine and copy 
these figures, a ditch about four feet wide was dug 
along in front of the stones, sticks being so placed 
as to keep them from falling forward. Following 
the stone work in this manner a little distance, the 
workmen came to a doorway. Turning around 
the corner thus presented, they directed the dig- 
ging inward towards the room, and the walls were 
found to have been twelve or fifteen feet thick. 
The doorway thus entered was about eight feet 
broad, and its floor was formed by a single stone, 
which was covered with writing in the cuneiform 
character. On the stones forming the sides of this 
doorway were immense figures, having an eagle’s 
head and wings, with arms and legs like those of 
aman. ‘The doors were gone, but circular holes, 
about ten inches in diameter and as many in depth, 
were found cut in the floor on each side of the 
doorway. ‘These holes were so situated in the 
angles of recesses in the sides of the doorway, as 
to leave no doubt that they were the receptacles of 
the pivots on which the doors turned. ‘Those 
who are familiar with the manner in which the 
lock-gates of American canals are usually hung, 
and the recesses into which they fit while boats are 
passing in and out of the locks, will derive from 
them a very correct idea of the style of the door- 
way just described. This doorway being cleared 
out, the digging was directed along in front of the 
stone, facing the inner side of the unburnt brick 
wall. In this way, also, the excavations were 
conducted throughout the whole of the work, 
which comprised a line of stone facing, ten feet 
high when the stones were uninjured, and, follow- 
ing its ramifications, more than a mile in length ; 
the whole of which was covered either with in- 
scriptions or with bas-reliefs. From thirty to 
sixty laborers were constantly employed for more 
than six months in the manual labor of excavation 
alone ; and this will show, perhaps better than any 
statement of measures or other statistics, the 
actual extent of, and the expense attending, these 
researches. The number of rooms whose outlines 
were in a tolerably good state of preservation was 
fifteen, but there were traces of others, as we shall 
hereafter mention. As the mound increased in 
heighth toward the centre, the upper part of the 
stones became more and more perfect, until they 
were found of their original size, and farther, the 
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tops of these were in some places yon 4 or quite 
ten feet below the surface of the mound, making 
the whole depth of the excavations in such places 
about twenty feet. In a few instances, however, 
these stone slabs were sixteen feet high, being 
made thus large to accommodate the gigantic 
figures upon their surface. 

Although the writer feels that it is quite im- 
possible by description to convey an accurate idea 
of the sculptures found on these stones, yet, in the 
absence of drawings, he will use his best endeavors 
to supply their place.* The largest bas-reliefs are 
of human form, about sixteen feet high. Between 
the left sides and suspended arms of these, lions 
are held dangling in the air, while serpents are 
grasped by the right hand, which hangs extended 
a little forwards. These figures are but few in 
number. The monsters by the doorway, already 
described, are the next in size, and others like 
them are found in several other similar situations. 
The surface of the whole remaining line of wall, 
is to a great extent covered with human figures 
nine feet high. These represent kings, priests, 
manacled captives, soldiers armed with bows, and 
quivers of arrows, and servants, some of whom are 
bearing presents to a king, while others have upon 
their shoulders a throne or chair of state. Where 
the figures are not of this large size, they are 
found in two rows, one above the other, and be- 
tween the rows are inscriptions, generally about 
twenty inehes broad, each inch representing a line 
of the writing. But we will leave the inscriptions 
for the present. The figures above and below 
them, are grouped together, as if to represent his- 
torical events. Some ten or more cities or castles 
are found represented in different rooms, and re- 
mote from each other, all undergoing the process 
of being besieged, and the enemy without, in every 
case, triumphant. Upon the walls of these castles 
are men in a great variety of attitudes, some with 
both hands uplifted, as if imploring for mercy, 
some engaged in defence, some transfixed with 
arrows and falling forwards, and some already sur- 
rounded by flames, while before them men are 
sometimes impaled, their countenances distorted as 
if in the agonies of death. The besiegers are not 
only triumphant, but are represented as larger than 
the besieged in stature and more noble in mien. 
They also appear in many different forms: while 
some are shooting arrows at those on the walls, 
and some with torches are setting on fire the gates, 
others still are protecting these from the weapons 
of the besieged, by holding before them round or 
rectangular shields. In fine, it seems to have been 
the artist's design to represent in, upon, and 
around the castles, every attitude that warriors 
might be supposed to take in such circumstances. 
Upon the front of each of these structures a short 
inscription is found. These are different one from 
the other, and probably designed to communicate 
the name by which it was known. As the castles 
themselves are only three or four feet high, the 
figures here described are of course small. Of 
figures about the same size with the castles there 
isalsoa great variety. Here a two-wheeled chariot 
of war is seen containing three persons, one in 


* Mons. Botta, in addition to many other favors, which 
the writer takes this opportunity to acknowledge, has 
been so kind as to furnish him with an accurate plan of 
these ruins, but as the insertion of it here would antici- 
pate the volumes to be issued by the French government, 


it is deemed but a just regard to his generosity to with- 
hold its publication. 
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royal apparel drawing a bow, another by his sidp 
protecting him with a shield, and the third on, 
guiding the horses, who are four abreast. The,, 
a king is seen riding in a similar chariot in time of 
peace, with an umbrella held over his head by one, 
and the horses conducted as before by a seco, 
attendant, all being in an erect posture. In on, 
place a feast is represented, the guests sitting oy 
opposite sides of tables, and on chairs, in true occ. 
dental style, while servants are bringing fiuid jy 
goblets, which other servants are employed in {j. 
ing from immense vases ; the vases, goblets, chairs 
and tables all being highly ornamented with carved 
work. In another place a navy is represented 9s 
landing near a city. A number of boats we! 
manned and loaded with timber, are approaching 
the shore, while others are unlading timber fron, 
other boats, and others still are engaged in build. 
ing a bridge, or perhaps a sort of carriage-way {or 
the mounting of battering-rams. In the water ar: 
seen crabs, fish, turtles, mermaids, and a singula; 
monster shaped like an ox, with a human head and 
eagle’s wings. One room, a feet square, has 
its walls completely covered with a hunting scene. 
Trees, having the shape of poplars are the most 
prominent objects. The branches of these abound 
with birds, and the space which separates them 
one from another, with wild animals. In this 
forest or park the king and his attendants are 
sporting : a bird is transfixed with an arrow while 
on the wing, and a servant is carrying a fox or 
hare, the evidence of previous success. 

But this is perhaps enough to give—all that js 
attempted—a general idea of the scenes repre- 
sented. The character of the sculpture is in sore 
respects interesting. Some figures but a few 
inches in length, are so perfect as to have the toe 
and finger nails plainly distinguishable. Strong 
passions are sometimes delineated on the faces, t\) 
dying appear in agony, and the dead seem stif 
and quite unlike the living, who look as if in actus! 
motion. In general the perspective is indifferent, 
that of groups bad, and that of the water scene 
above described—to mention one case—is decided); 
out of all reason. ‘The costume of all the figures 
is much like that now worn in the East, the kings 
having a flowing tunic richly figured, and subjects 
a simple plain frock, hanging in plaits. The Per- 
sian cap, almost exactly as it is seen at the present 
day, is worn by some; rings are quite common!) 
suspended from the ears, and round bars, app.- 
rently of iron, and made into helixes having iw: 
or three revolutions, are worn around the arm 
above the elbow, while the hair and beards of 
all are curled and frizzled in as nice a manner 
as it can be done in any of the courts of modern 
Europe.* 

Portions of some of the figures are painted red. 
blue, green, and black ; the same is true of th 
trappings of some of the horses, and generally 
wherever fire is represented it is made more dis- 
tinct by coloring the flame; but with these few 


* Near the mouth of Nahr el Kelb or Dog River, * 
stream which empties into the hay north of Beyroot, on & 
large perpendicular and artificially smoothed surface of « 
rock. are found figures dressed in similar costumes wit! 
some of these. wings of the two, placed side by side, 

resent so many resemblances that one can hardly doubt 
Prat that the artists who made the originals, aimed to 
depict men of the same age and nation. This striking 
coincidence, and the fact that the inscriptions at Nahr 
Kelb are in the same character with those of the ruins a 
Khorsabad, seems to give some light as to the probable 
events which heth eemmemorate. 
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exceptions, hardly worth mentioning except on 
account of their rarity, all the bas-reliefs now de- 
scribed are of the natural color of the stone from 
which they project. 

Heretofore our remarks have referred to bas- 
reliefs only. We have now to speak of a few 
complete sculptures, which are more astonishing 
than anything yet mentioned. These are im- 
mense monsters, having the form of an ox, with 
the face, hair and beard of a man, and the wings 
of abird. Of these there are upwards of twenty, 
each cut from a single block of massive sulphate 
of lime. ‘They stand generally in single pairs, at 
the sides of the main entrances of the building, but 
at one entrance there are two pairs, and at another 
three. They differ somewhat from each other in 
size, but their average will not vary much from 
four feet broad, fourteen feet long, and fifteen feet 
high. If the reader will apply these dimensions 
to the walls of some building, he will be much 
better able to conceive of the magnitude of these 
gigantic images, than if his imagination is governed 
by the mere mention of numbers and measures. 
The shape of these monsters is not uniform, but 
some of them exactly resemble the figure men- 
tioned above in the scene of boats landing before a 
besieged city. In these the wings of each side 
extend above the back of the animal until they 
nearly or quite come together, but in others they 
are so carved as not to interfere essentially with 
the natural shape of the ox. Their breasts and 
sides are generally covered with small figured 
work, probably representing a coat of mail, and 
their horns, instead of protruding, are turned 
around upon the sides of the head so as to form a 
sort of wreath. As these sculptures stand in 
every case with a part of one side contiguous to a 
wall, the artist left that half of the lower portion 
of the original block as a basis for the support of 
the rest. This rendered it impossible for him to 
exhibit the forwards legs both in front and at the 
side in a natural position ;—accordingly, he made 
five legs, four visible at the side and two in front, 
but a person looking upon them obliquely sees the 
whole number at one view. Ina recess of a few 
inches deep, which exists between the fore and 
hind legs, are found inscriptions of the same kind 
as those before referred to. 

A few remarks respecting the inscriptions can- 
not fail to be interesting. The character is that 
known as the cuneiform or arrow-headed, and dif- 
fers but a little from that found on the bricks of 
Bagdad. ‘They are in lines about an inch broad 
and are indented in the stone about a quarter of an 
inch. Their length, if written in a continuous 
straight line, would be measured by miles. They 
read from left to right, like English, and unlike 
all languages now spoken in the vicinity of these 
ruins. This fact is determined by the comparison 
of two passages whose commencements are the 
same and whose lines are of different length. The 
number of different characters amounts to some 
hundreds, and hence it seems unlikely that they 
represent alphabetic sounds—perhaps the proper 
names only are thus represented, while the more 
common words have each their appropriate sign. 
Tn the inscriptions upon the castles or cities, the 
left hand character of each is generally, and if we 
mistake not, in every case the same. The extent 
of the records found in these ruins and their rela- 
tion to the bas-relief is such, that there can be no 
doubt that they will one day be deciphered, and 
that thus the history of ancient times will have 
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been transmitted directly down to us without the 
possibility of any forgery. That their solution 


will confirm and throw light upon Holy Writ we 
may also hope ; and especially as there was in 
Scripture times much intercourse between Assyria 
and the Holy Land. In order to ensure the great- 
est accuracy in the preservation of these records, 
Mons. Botta has not only copied them with ex- 
treme care, but he has had impressions of them 
taken on paper, by means of which the originals 
can at any time be reproduced by a casting of wax 
or plaster of Paris. 

As if to leave nothing undone that would serve 
to bring these ruins within the reach of the curi- 
ous, two of the monster oxen which were in a per- 
fect state of preservation, have been cut in five 
pieces with the view to send them to Paris, where 
they are destined to guard the main entrance to the 
royal (?) Museum. Thirty of the best preserved 
blocks containing bas-reliefs have also been re- 
moved, and will probably not be separated from 
their guardian cherubim.* These were trans- 
ported to the Tigris on cannon carriages furnished 
by the Pasha of Mosul, and from there upon rafts 
floated by inflated skins, to the mouth of the river, 
and will be carried eventually around the Cape of 
Good Hope to their final destination. A small 
bronze lion, weighing say seventy-five pounds, 
was the only metallic antiquity found that is wor- 
thy of notice. It hada staple in its back which 
was evidently once connected by a chain with a 
similar staple fixed in the floor. Besides this the 
only relics which remain to be noticed are some 
images made of clay and baked in a furnace. 
They were found in cavities under a brick pave- 
ment, which exists in the inner part of each en- 
trance. This pavement is composed of two layers, 
and the cavities were formed by leaving out a 
single brick from the lower layer. For what use 
these hidden images were intended, can only be a 
matter of conjecture. Were the tutelary deities, 
placed there to guard the entrances to this monu- 
ment of art? 

To remove any indistinct and incorrect im- 
pressions that may have been received from read- 
ing the above account of these ruins, it may be 
well to prevent a general view of them in another 
form. For this purpose, with such light as our 
observation of their present state affords, we will 
endeavor to describe the construction and over- 
throw of this palace, temple, monument of Ninus, 
or, whatever else it be, this depository of ancient 
archives. For its base there was erected an oval 
mound, nearly half a mile in circumference, and 
twenty feet in heighth above the surrounding 
plain. Over the level surface of this, a layer of 
sand, brought from the Tigris, was spread about a 
foot in thickness. This formed the floor and foun- 
dation of the whole building, and was made hard 
by means of stone rollers, (some of which have 
been found,) in the same manner as the roofs of 
buildings are treated throughout the southern part 
of Turkey in Asia at the present day. Besides 
the doorways, the floor was nowhere covered, ex- 
cept in such places as were peculiarly exposed— 
for instance, near the walls ;—and here are found 
two layers of kiln-burnt brick, one above and one 
below the stratum of sand. Upon this foundation 
thus prepared, the walls of the building were 
erected. These were of sun-dried brick—from ten 
to fifteen feet in thickness, and faced everywhere, 


* See Art. Cherub in Robinson's Ca'met. 
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next the floor, both within and without, with blocks 
of sulphate of lime, ten inches thick, ten feet high, 
and of different breadths, and these were covered 
on the exposed surface with inscriptions and bas- 
reliefs. Above these blocks or slabs, the wall was 
faced with a tier of of kiln-dried brick, painted 
straw-colored on the inside. How high this tier 
of bricks extended, we have no means of determin- 
ing. Its top must have been at Jeast sixteen feet 
above the floor, as a few of the stones lining the 
wall were of this heighth ; and probably it was 
considerably higher, else the oxen at the phan 
must have reached nearly to the ceiling of the 
room, and accordingly must have been, as to size, 
altogether out of taste. Upon the walls, and 
reaching from one to the other, were immense tim- 
bers, (a few preserved fragments of which have 
been found,) more than thirty feet in length; and 
upon them, to complete the roof, was a layer of 
earth, probably of considerable thickness. "Thus, 
it will be seen, a building was constructed worthy 
of the simplicity of the first ages of the world, and 
in strange contrast with the sculptures that formed 
its ornaments. 

Without doubt the building was destroyed by 
fire. Enough charcoal exists among the ruins to 
justify this supposition, and also the one that wood 
was employed about the doors and roof. Further, 
the calcination of a portion of some of the stones, 
and especially of their exposed surfaces, shows this 
to have been the fact. If, now, there were several 
feet of earth upon the roof, and if after the falling 
of this, portions of that part of the wall lined only 
with brick tumbled inward, it can easily be seen 
that the rooms were soon filled up with rubbish so 
high as to bury the stones that faced the lower 
part of the wall. In some parts of the building 
these stones may not have been completely buried, 
and hence succeeding generations may have found 
and removed these portions, without being aware 
of, or without caring to remove, those which 
remain. If this has been the case, it will explain 
the fact that the outlines of other rooms than those 
enumerated in our description ean be traced, 
although the stones which lined their walls are 
not to be found. That such stones once existed, 
is inferred from the analogy of the rooms which 
are more perfectly preserved, and from the’ fact 
that the doorways of these rooms, like the other 
main passage-ways, are guarded by the monster 


oxen before described—which were probably so} 


large as to be immovable by any power that the 
pilferer of the works of his predecessors could 
command. 

Before closing this account, it will be but a just 
tribute of merit to say a few words respecting the 
gentlemen who have been engaged in developing 
the ruins now described. Mons. Botta, the dis- 
coverer, is son of Botta, author of the History 
of the American Revolution. He has been for 
many years a traveller in foreign countries, is 
acquainted with various languages, and is by 
nature a man of taste and accurate discrimination. 
With all these qualifications, however, had he not 
made the investigation c* antiquities a study, and 
had he not, by experience in Egypt, become aware 
of the value of accurate details in publications 
relating to this, his favorite science, he must often 
have failed to record facts, the importance of 
which none but those learned in this branch of 
knowledge are prepared to appreciate. 








Flandin, a French artist. This gentleman, be. 
sides being master of his profession, brought to 
this field extensive experience, acquired in similg; 
labors among the ruins of Persepolis. His aim jy 
performing the part assigned him, has been tw 
represent with distinctness and accuracy, the size 
and character of the mound, the ground plan ané 
elevation of the walls, and the present state of »)) 
the bas-reliefs and sculptures, leaving injured por- 
tions and imperfections in the ruins to appear jy 
the drawings, and to be restored and improved o; 
not, as may suit the taste and imagination of thos: 
who may examine his records. 

We understand that it is proposed to publish 1}, 
inscriptions and drawings in four folio volumes, 
each volume to contain about a hundred plates— 
half being inscriptions and half plans and draughts 
It is sufficient assurance of the character of this 
forthcoming work, to say that it is in the hands oj 
the French government, and that it will be per- 
formed in the best style of the best artists o/ 
France. 

In conclusion, the writer would beg not to }y 
considered accountable for anything more than tly 
general accuracy of the foregoing statements 
The fact that he writes six months after visiting 
the ruins, while several hundred miles distan 
from them, and at intervals of time crowded with 
other important duties, is his apology for this 
remark. 


Broosa, Asta Minor, April 5, 1845. 





VecetasLte Non-Conpvucror. (*)—The beech 
tree, says an American paper, under the heading 
of ‘a thing that ought to be knowh,’’—is said to 
be a non-conductor of lightning. So notorious is 
the fact, that the Indians, whenever the sky wears 
the appearance of a thunder-storm, leave their pur- 
suits, and take refuge under the nearest beech-tree. 
In Tennessee, the people consider it a complet 
protection. Dr. Becton, in a letter to Dr. Mitehell. 
states that the beech-tree is never known to be 
struck by atmospheric electricity, while other trees 
are often shattered into splinters.—Athenaum. 


Miverat Recion or Laxe Superior.—A letter 
addressed to M. Elie de Beaumont, of Paris, gives 
some account of the copper and silver mines re- 
cently discovered at Kewena Point, on the southern 
shore of Lake Superior. ‘* I found there,”’ he says, 
‘* an interesting mineral region. The copper pre- 
sents itself generally in the metallic state ; filling 
al! the cavities of an amygdaloid trap, disposed 10 
banks of great thickness, intersecting the layers ol 
old red free-stoue and of conglomerate which form 
this portion of the banks of Lake Superior. ‘The 
metal is found both pure and in combination with 
silver—enclosing spicule and grains of pure silver 
within its mass—and silver erystalized, in angular 
globules adhering to the mixed metal. In some 
places, veins of pure silver intersect great masses 0! 
copper, containing a silver alloy of no more than 
from one to three in a thousand : in these cases, the 
veins appear to have formed themselves within the 
mass by a process of segregation. 1 have found 
pieces of copper and silver so united together that 
they might be beaten out into thin plates. ‘The 
silver, it is supposed, is separated from the copper, 
at a high temperature, by some unknown law of! 
segregation. Metallic silver, pure, is also found 
abundantly, diffused throughout the amygdaloid 


The work of making the plans and drawing the| rock, in small grains, or lumps of the size of 4 
sculptures and bas-reliefs, was committed to Mons. | pea.’’—Atheneum. 
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CHAPTER ill. 


An hour or two afterwards, Agnes put on her 
bonnet and shawl, resolving, amid the quiet and 
healing spirit of vernal nature, to enter into calm 
communion with her own heart, and to take, if it 
were possible, more cheering and Christian views 
of the life around her. When she reached the 
dingle, where she had first seen poor Fanny Jeff- 
kins’ child, her thoughts fixed themselves upon 
that subject ; and seating herself upon the fallen 
tree, as she had done on that former occasion, she 
began to ponder upon the strange destiny which 
had linked her to this little friendless human being, 
and to discover, if she could, a gleam of light, 
which, amid the utter darkness which at present 
enveloped her, should point out the true path of 
her duty regarding it. 

As she thus sat, her cousin Tom rode slowly up 
the little bridle-path through the dingle. He 
jooked unusually handsome and gay, and was lash- 
ing his riding-whip in the exuberance of animal 
spirits. He did not see Agnes; be had not the 
jeast expectation of meeting her where, and the 
leafy bushes concealed her as he passed ; and, 
occupied by his own thoughts, which, whatever 
they might be, seemed happy ones, he never 
looked behind, and Agnes, with a flushing cheek 
and a suddenly-beating heart, watched him till he 
was out of sight. 

It was a small incident; but at that moment it 
caused a great agitation in her feelings. ‘* Al- 
mighty Father!’’ prayed she, inwardly, ‘‘ preserve 
my heart from sliding into any unworthy passion. 
Give me grace to know what is thy will, and 
ability todo it! Be thou my friend and comforter ; 
for beside thee I have none !”’ 

She rose up, and walked on in the direction 
opposite to that which her cousin had taken. She 
took the path which led to the sequestered wood- 
land lane, and presently came to a little sylvan 
nook, where bubbled up a remarkably fine spring, 
which was said to possess medicinal virtues, and 
to which the country people came for water from 
a great distance. A little girl was filling a bottle 
as Agnes came up; she was stooping, and it was 
not until she rose that Agnes recognized her to be 
the girl from the caravan. 

“Oh, miss,’’ said the girl, her countenance sud- 
denly lighting up, ‘‘I am so glad to see you. 
Mother is so badly, she cannot get up now, and 
I've come to this spring to fetch her some water ; 
they say it is good for sick folks!’ 

““T have been to seek for you before,” said 
Agnes ; ‘* but you were not in the lane.”’ 

“We've been out for a week,” said the girl ; 
‘‘ but mother ’s so bad again, and she would come 
back, for she says she shall die ” The girl 
said no more for weeping, but trudged on with her 
bottle, wiping her eyes, as she went, with the 
corner of her ragged shawl. 

““And how is the baby?’’ asked Agnes, 
> walking quickly to keep up with the 
girl. 

‘Oh, miss!’’ replied she, and cried more than 
ever. 


“Ts the baby ill or dead?’’ asked Agnes, 
alarmed. 

‘No, no,”’ said the girl ; ‘‘ but when mother ’s 
dead what ’s to become of us? Father does not 
love the baby: it makes him cross only to hear 
him laughing !”” 

“God will provide for him!” said Agnes, trust- 
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fully ; and, without another word, they walked 
onwards. 

A strong-built man, with a surly, sun-freckled 
countenance, in a faded velveteen jacket, and 
leather leggings, was locking together the feet of 
a bony, ill-conditioned horse, which he seemed to 
have released from a smaller caravan as Agnes 
approached. A stiff and choleric-looking bull- 
terrier sprang, barking fiercely, to meet her as far 
as his chain would permit. At this the man turned 
round. 

** The lady ’s come to see mother,”’ said the girl 
timidly. ‘The man touched his hat and muttered 


/something, but whether in good or ill will it was 








impossible to say. Agnes followed the girl up the 
steps of the caravan, hoping that her villanous- 
looking father would not join them. The dread 
of him, however, left her when she saw the pallid, 
and, as it appeared to her, death-stricken counte- 
nance of the poor woman. 

** The young lady ’s come to see you, mother,”’ 
said the girl, bending down to the miserable bed on 
which she lay. 

The woman opened her eyes and welcomed her 
visiter with a faint smile ; at the same momenta 
lusty little form raised itself from under the quilt, 
and the baby, roused out of a rosy slumber, looked 
around him with gravely wondering eyes. The 
man, in the mean time, had seated himself on the 
steps of the caravan, and began smoking from a 
short and very much discolored pipe. 

** Shut the door, Mary,”’ said the woman, ‘ for 
the smoke is enough to poison one.” 

The girl shut the door, and, taking up the child, 
sat down with him on a three-legged stool. Her 
mother, however, bade her take him out, and 
Agnes and she were then alone together. She 
then raised herself in the bed, and fanning her now 
flushed face with an old handkerchief, thanked 
Agnes for thus visiting her. ‘‘ 1 have thought a 
deal about you,’’ said she, ‘‘ and I don’t know 
what it was that made me at once open my heart 
to you as I did.”’ 

‘* T wish to be your friend,’’ said Agnes. 

**God bless you!’ returned the woman. ‘I 
am not long for this life; but there are some 
things which are very hard with me. I have made 
my husband promise that when I die, he will bury 
me in Lawford churchyard by my own father and 
mother. They were decent folks, and have a 
gravestone of their own. It may not matter to me 
after | am gone, but it would make my end easier 
to know that I should lie near them—for that 
reason we came here. My husband hates Law- 
ford, and all the folks in it,-difd we ’ve suffered 
sorely, sure enough, among them; but, for all 
that, I must be buried in Lawford churchyard. 
Another thing, however, is hard; he won't let me 
send for the clergyman, for it’s old Colville’s son, 
who helped the squire to put him in jail, and 
brought all our troubles on us! But God help 
me! am I to die without the sacrament, or so 
much as a prayer read beside me! Oh, miss, I 
never thought to have died like a beggar in a 
ditch! And then there’s the baby,’’ continued 
she, as if her pent-up heart must vent all its. 
troubles. ‘‘ As I told you, it’s rightly none of 
mine—God knows whose it is! But my husband 
conceits that it belongs to the hall; and though, 
as it were, we were paid to take it, he hates it be- 
cause he hates all the Lawfords ; and she that is 
to be my children’s step-mother when I’m gone, 
will be the death of the child !”’ 
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Agnes thought of the surly-countenanced man, 
and his hatred to all the Lawfords, and a shudder 
tan through her; but of this she said nothing. 


















aod ‘fear not, but put your trust in Ged, and 
e will provide friends for you both !”’ 

There was an earnestness and an assurance in 
her voice which fixed the woman’s attention, and, 
— at her, she waited as if for farther com- 
ort. 

‘*T can see,’ continued Agnes, ‘‘ the hand of 
God at work for you; only put your trust in him ; 
repine not, but believe him to be your God and 
your Saviour. You have put confidence in me ; 
put confidence then in Him, who may make me 
the humble instrument of his mercy to you !"’ 

‘*T said that you were an angel of God,” re- 
turned the woman, ‘‘ and I could not help opening 
my heart to you. Send me only some good man 
to pray by me—some good clergyman to administer 
the sacrament. But Jet it not be a Colville!” 

Agnes thought, as she had done from the first, 
of poor Jeffkins. ‘‘I know a good man,” said 
she, ‘but he is no clergyman, although, as a 
Methodist, he has preached up and down among 
the poorin country-places. He has suffered much, 
and can sympathize with sorrow and misery.” 

‘‘And where is he?” asked the woman eagerly. 

Agnes said that he wasin London. 

‘God help me!’’ returned the poor woman, 
in a tone of disappointment; ‘is there no good 
man nearer than London?” 

** This is the man whom you must see ; this is 
the man who will be both father and mother to 
the child when you are gone,” said Agnes: ‘‘ only, 
for the present, put confidence in God, and in 
ume !”’ 

** And who are you?’’ asked the woman, ‘ and 
-why do you thus care for me?”’ 

‘*My name is of no consequence,’’ returned 
Agnes, remembering the hatred which the wo- 
rman’s husband cherished to all who bore the name 
-of Lawford; ‘‘ believe only this, that God will 
send you comfort through me !"’ 

With this, Agnes, after promising to come 
again, if possible, took her leave; the man was 
gone from the steps of the caravan, but the ugly 
dog growled at her asif in the spirit of his master. 

It was with quite different feelings that Agnes, 
-on her return, thought of the great party at Merley 
Park, and of the mortification which she had en- 
dured only a few hours since regarding it. That 
part of her duty which had hitherto seemed to her 
dim and inexplicable, now began to reveal itself 
clearly ; she blessed God that his hand seemed 
thus unexpectedly leading her to Christian acts of 
love and service. All craving for her own per- 
sonal indulgence was appeased ; a light and cheer- 
ful spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion to others 
infused new vigor into her mind, and made it easy 
to say, ‘* Thy will be dove !”” 

The dinner, however, at the hall was silent and 
constrained. The only one who seemed quite at 
his ease was Tom, who laughed and talked with 
more than his usual gaiety: Ada, who expected 
within so few hours to meet Mr. Latimer, was 
silent and thoughtful; so also was her father, 
who, though he had overcome his excitement of 
temper, and who knew, on reflection, that it was 
no use opposing his sister, yet thought it only 
right for the sake of his own dignity to keep up 
some show of resentment ; whilst Mrs. Colville, as 
was always the case on such occasions, attended 
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**God will find friends for the child,” she re-|d 





to the proprieties of the table with the gravest of 
demeanors. 

The ball-going part of the company went to 
ress. . 

“Where is Agnes?” asked Tom, as Ada. 
beautiful as haman skill could make her, came 
into the drawing-room ready dressed. 

Agnes at that moment entered, anxious to show 
her fair cousin that she could feel sympathy and 
interest in a pleasure which she was not allowed 
to partake. 

‘*Why are you not dressed, Agnes?’’ asked 
Tom. 

** She stays with my father,’’ said Ada. “It js 
most noble and unselfish of her,’’ continued she - 
*‘and I wish, Tom, you could have seen how 
charming she looked in her new dress. I wis) 
you were going, Agnes; I wish, indeed, from my 
soul that you were,” said she, addressing her 
with such cordial enthusiasm of voice as she had 
never shown towards her before. 

Agnes was taken by surprise, and the tears 
sprang to her eyes: ‘*I cannot wish it now,” 
said she ; ** indeed, dearest Ada, I cannot! These 
words of yours, this kindness of yours, which my 
disappointment has won me, are worth twenty 
balls !”’ 

** Tt is very strange,’ said Tom, in a dissatisfied 
voice, ‘* that my father cannot spare you for one 
evening only !’’ 

At this moment Mrs. Colville entered, dressed 
and perfumed like a bed of gilliflowers; and as 
she came in, she said that the carriage was wait- 
ing. All three went down stairs. Agnes stood 
at the window, and saw them, in the clear moon- 
light of the summer evening, drive away. She 
watched the carriage till it was out of sight, and 
felt in the bottom of her heart a blank when she 
saw it no longer. 

Her uncle had said, in the morning, that he did 
not want her that evening. When, however, he 
sat alone in his little library, he felt as if he could 
not do without her. ‘* Shall I send for her'”’ 
thought he to himself, and as he thus was think- 
ing, Agnes entered. He was evidently so glad to 
see her; laughed so merrily, and seemed so in- 
clined to joke even about nothing at all, that spite 
of the morning, spite of the afternoon, spite of the 
little yielding of heart which had come over her 
but a few minutes before, she could not help being 
infected by the old man’s spirit. They were sit- 
ting opposite to each other, with the little tea- 
equipage between them, the uncle laughing til! 
tears ran down his cheeks, at one of those amusing 
anecdotes which Agnes used to tell now and then 
for his entertainment, when the door was flung 
wide open, and, with an air of the utmost impor- 
tance, the footman announced ‘* Mr. Latimer!” 

** God bless my soul !’’ exclaimed the old gen- 
tleman, rising from his chair, and seizing in both 
his the hand of this unexpected visiter ; ‘‘ who 
thought of seeing you, Mr. Latimer? Only think! 
all my family are just gone to Merley Park in ex- 
pectation of meeting you! God bless me!”’ again 
exclaimed he, laughing, ‘ this is a pretty fk ” 

*« T did not care about going to Merley Park, 
returned Mr. Latimer; ‘I preferred spending 4 
quiet evening with you.”’ : 

** Bravo!’ shouted the old gentleman, flinging 
himself back into his chair.—* But I forgot, Mr. 
Latimer,” said he, again rising himself, ‘* this !s 
my niece, Miss Agnes Lawford. Poor Frank's 
daughter—you have heard of his death perhaps.’ 
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Latimer offered his hand to Agnes, and said that 
Mrs. Acton had mentioned her being there. 

« Yes,” said the old gentleman, ‘“‘poor Frank 
has been dead these six or seven months—perhaps 
more.’’ 

Agnes glanced beseechingly at her uncle, for 
her father’s death was a subject which it was 
painful for her to hear spoken of. She felt Lat- 
imer’s eyes upon her, and blushed deeply, she 
knew not why. 

Never was old Mr. Lawford so merry in all his 
life before. It amused him beyond measure, to 
think of Mrs. Colville, and his son and daughter, 
being gone to Merley Park to meet Mr. Latimer, 
and here he was all the time! ‘* Only think,’’ 
said he, ** they would not let poor Agnes go, al- 
though she had got new things, lest she should 
see you, most likely—and now here you are !”’ 

Agnes was miserable, to hear her uncle talk 
thus; Mr. Latimer tried to turn the subject, but he 
would revert to it continually. ‘* We shall have the 
laugh against them famously, Agnes,” said he. 
‘‘We'll tell them how well Mr. Latimer is look- 
ing, and all the rest. My word! but my old lad 
sister will be ready to 5 from vexation, al. 
though she is Archdeacon Colville’s widow !”’ 

Mr. Latimer at length sobered down the old 
gentleman, and made him listen to some grave 
details, relating to public affairs. Whilst this is 
the ease, we will briefly describe to our readers 
the exterior of the person, of whom so much has 
been said. In age Mr. Latimer might be five or 
six-and-thirty, and was about the middle height, 
well-made and proportioned. The countenance, 
however, was a very striking one ; as full of firm- 
ness and decision, as even John Colville’s, but the 
effect on the beholder was very different. In Col- 
ville, the first thing which was seen was that 
strong, determined character, which conveyed 
with it the feeling of cool calculation, and an iron, 
but selfish, will; yet whilst you wondered at the 
intellectual magnitude of the man, you were not 
attracted by him. In Latimer, on the contrary, 
that extraordinary power and strength of character 
which the countenance indicated, was so mellowed, 
so softened, nay, so almost glorified by a beaming 
expression of goodness and truth, that you were 
immediately attracted. You felt that the character 
of which that countenance was the index was 
one on which you might rely in life and death. 
You felt at once that a perfect gentleman, in the 
noblest meaning of the word, was before you ; and 
yet there was, at the same time, such a social, 
companionable charm and fascination in his man- 
ner, all was so perfectly natural and true, that 
occasionally you forgot even how very superior he 
was; you were drawn into his sphere, where 
truth and goodness were the native element, and 
then, it was only by the jarring effect of other per- 
sons’ manners and sentiments that you found with 
how superior a nature you had been in commu- 
nion, 

Agnes, perhaps of all human beings, was the 
one most capable of feeling and appreciating the 
value and beauty of such a character; her own 
idolized father had been such a one. She sat, as 
ina dream, and listened to his finely modulated 
Voice; occasionally her eye met his, and there 
was a kindred expression in it, which touched her 
almost to tears. She wondered to herself, whether 
he had ever read her father’s works; she passed 
them in review through her mind, and dwelt men- 
tally upon the particular passages and trains of 
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thought, which she would have liked to read to 
him, or to hear him read. She thought of Ada, 
and of the idea which had always suggested itself 
to her mind, that this was the husband her family 
desired for her. She thought of Ada’s cold, re- 
served, and haughty character, which, until this 
very evening, had evinced towards her so little 
kindness and sympathy. Ada’s conduct to her 
was inexplicable; but then, Mrs. Acton, that 
worthy sister of such a brother, had spoken of 
her with the warmest affection. Yes, there was 
no doubt of it, Ada would be his wife, his beauti- 
ful wife; and spite of her coldness and haughti- 
ness, there was true womanly, noble feeling in 
her soul ; and being there, would not a life-long 
companion, like Latimer, foster it and call it forth 
into the most beautiful bloom, as the sun calls 
forth the flowers of summer? 

Such were the thoughts which passed through 
the mind of Agnes, whilst Mr. Latimer was ex- 
plaining at some length, a subject on which her 
uncle had asked for information. Agnes was 
roused from her reverie, and the thread of Mr 
Latimer’s explanation was broken suddenly by 
the very audible breathing of the old gentleman, 
who, buried in a corner of his easy chair, was 
fast asleep. Agnes and Latimer looked at each 
other and smiled. 

‘* My uncle often sleeps in an evening,’’ said 
she. 

**He used to do so two years ago,”’ returned 
Latimer, drawing his chair sufficiently near for 
them to talk without disturbing him. How it 
was, Agnes really could not tell, but, some way 
or other, she found herself, with tears on her 
cheeks, speaking of her father. They had been 
talking together for an hour. Latimer did not 
seem to have said very much ; he had not even 
told her, whether he had read her father’s works, 
but she felt that he knew his character well, and 
that he appreciated and loved him. It was the 
first time that she had ever talked thus freely of 
her father and her family, since her home had 
been among strangers. He had asked her partic- 
ularly of her brothers, and she had told him of 
Arthur, with his manly beauty, and his bold 
spirit, and of little Harry, who was timid and 
lovely asa girl. Shehad told him of her mother, 
so good and gentle, #id of her excellent uncle in 
Scotland—all this she told to a stranger, within 
the first few hours of meeting him; and she 
might have gone on even farther, had not her 
uncle awoke, and, apologizing for his little doze, 
again demanded Mr. Latimer’s attention. Ag- 
nes, now, however, thrown back on silence and 
herself, felt ashamed and troubled by what she 
had done; she thought of the impropriety of hav- 
ing talked so much; it all seemed folly and im- 
pertinence to her; she feared appearing ridicu- 
lous in his eyes, and that deep feeling which had 
made her touchingly eloquent at the time, seemed 
now to her like sentimental garrulity. What 
will he think of me! How foolish 1 must appear 
to him! thought she, and hardly ventured to 
raise her eyes. He too seemed silent and 
thoughtful. 

Her uncle insisted on her telling Mr. Latimer 
that funny anecdote, at which he was laughing 
when he was first announced. Agnes prayed to 
be excused; she felt as if she could not tell it for 
the world: but her uncle declared that he would 
not excuse her; and then, how like an angel 
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the privilege of telling droll anecdotes that night, 

and nobody should interfere with him. He told 

many most amusing stories, some of them about 

the negroes on his own plantation, and Mr. Law- 

ford declared that he was much improved in story- 

— and that Agnes was not to be named with 
im. 

After this, Latimer rose to take his leave, nor 
could the old gentleman persuade him to stay 
until the ladies returned, although he promised 
that if he would, they would all go into the draw- 
ing-room, which was quite warm, and where was 
the piano, and Agnes should give him some of 
the finest musie and songs that he had ever heard. 
But though Latimer declared that of all things he 
sheuld like to hear Miss Agnes Lawford sing, yet 
he would not stay. 

‘* He is a wayward, perverse fellow !’’ said the 
old gentleman, when he was gone: “ but, bless 
my soul! what a laugh we shall have against 
Mrs, Colville and the others.’’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Mr. Lawford had his laugh against his sister 
Colville the next day ; but however annoyed that 
lady might in reality be, she had tact enough to 
let nothing of it be seen ; and the old gentleman 
was not sure whether, after all, he had had a 
triumph or not, more particularly as Mr. Latimer 
himself made an especial call that morning on the 
ladies of the family, which appeared greatly to 
satisfy them, and which occurring whilst he was 
out in his bath chair, and Agnes was in her own 
chamber, neither one or the other had any part in. 
Agnes was writing to Jeffkins; it was a difficult 
task to her, and while thus doing, very soon after 
Latimer had taken his departure, the door of the 
dressing-room, which divided her chamber from 
her cousin’s, was suddenly opened, and Ada look- 
ing in, said in her oceasionally abrupt manner, 
but with an expression of affectionate tenderness 
in her countenance, ‘* May I come in? or rather,” 
added she, again withdrawing, ‘‘ will you come 
in here ?”’ 

Agnes, very much astonished, hastily put 
aside her writing, and entered the room, which 
was rather a boudoir than dressing-room. Ada 
seated herself on a sofa, before which stood a 
writing-table, and motioned to Agnes to do the 
same. 

** No doubt, Agnes," she said, ‘* my conduct at 
this moment appears very extraordinary ; but I 
think I can make it intelligible to you. I know, 
at all events, that my coldness and reserve—the 
little sympathy and interest I for a long time felt 
towards you, must have wounded you, and must 
have given you a very unfavorable idea of my 
character: but I can explain the cause of this—I 
had strong prejudices against you.” 

‘* Against me!’’ interrupted Agnes. 

** Yes; I believed myself to have been un- 
kindly treated by you. Do not interrupt me,”’ 
said she hastily. ‘*I shall in the end explain it 
all to you, and having resolved to do us both 
justice by this explanation, let me go on uninter- 
ruptedly.”’ 

** You shall !*’ said Agnes. 

**T met you,” continued Ada, ‘* with a strong 
prepossession in your disfavor—a strong resent- 
ment against you; and it is not now any merit in 
me to wish to reconcile us to each other, for I 
have been fairly conquered and won by your own 
goodness. I will not deny to you that I have 
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striven not to like you; to see even sinister mo- 
tives for your noblest conduct ; but it availed not 
There is an omnipotence in virtue which mus; 
conquer even the prejudices of wounded vanity 
and ambition. It has been your uniform unsei- 
fishness and gentleness, whilst you have been 
here ; your willingness to bury, as it were, al] 
your fine accomplishments and gifts im my poor 
father’s dreary room, that have made me willing 
to do you justice: but nothing, after all, touched 
me like your conduct yesterday; before that 
every little lingering pride and unkindness jn jn, 
heart gave way.’’ Agnes took her hand withou; 
speaking, and with her heart upon her lips, kissed 
it tenderly. 

‘*And now,”* continued Ada, ‘ for my confes- 
sion.”’ A mantling blush covered her beautify! 
face, and she paused for a moment, as if hardly 
knowing how to begin. 

**And into your confession, dearest cousin,” 
said Agnes, ‘‘ of course Mr. Latimer comes.”’ 

** Yes,’’ said Ada, as if determined no longer 
to hesitate ; ‘and as you have seen Latimer, you 
cannot wonder at it. Mr. Latimer has remotely, 
and directly, been the mainspring of my actions 
from the day when I first saw Lim. I was ther 
a girl of twelve, and he a young man of five-and- 
twenty; he was the admiration of my girlish 
heart. I went to school, and even there cherished 
a romantic passion for him; had my bosom-friend, 
and to her confided the knowledge of a little ainu- 
let, which ] wore next my heart—two lines of his 
handwriting! Oh, how ridiculous it now seems,”’ 
said she smiling; ‘two lines of tender poetry 
which by chance had come into my possessioi 
My amulet, or my own glowing fancy, created « 
very sentimental and romantic passion, which was 
only increased by my own family and by cireum- 
stances, when at seventeen I returned home, and 
began my career as a young lady, of some |itt) 
pretensions in the world. Mr. Latimer was thi 
friend of the family ; the most welcome guest 
the house, and more welcome to me than to any 
one else. Do not, however, Agnes, run away 
with the idea that the regard was all on my side ; 
at this time, and even for two years, I believe | 
had a very sincere regard for me. ‘To the aston- 
ishment, however, of all my family, Mr. Latimer 
never made any open declaration of love. Had 
he been other than himself, my family would long 
before have brought the affair to a conclusion one 
way or another; but he was not a man to be tri- 
fled with, nor one to be suspected of dishonorab|: 
trifling. I however knew, what my family did 
not, the true motives of his reluctance to avow 
himself. Great as was his regard, perhaps even 
his love for me, there were many faults in my 
character; much trifling ; much female weakness ; 
much wilfulness and vanity, which offended his 
high and pure notions of womanly worth, and 
which he could not tolerate in the woman whom 
he would make his wife. Ah, what grave lec- 
tures did he give me, when my family hoped that 
love was the theme of our discourse! and I, re- 
bellious and unworthy creature that I was, profited 
nothing by them! bone piqued that he could 


not find charms enough in what the world called 
my beauty, to conceal all my follies and my 


shortcomings. I ran into excesses of vanity and 
coquetry, which gave me but little pleasure, on 
purpose to annoy him. Oh, Agnes,” said she, 
with tears in her eyes, ‘‘ what self-condemnation 
and sorrow did not this afterwards cause me! 
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‘Mr. Latimer, unlike all my family, was well 
acquainted with your father’s writings. Politics 
and such subjects were rarely introduced in dis- 
cussion between my family and him, because it 
was amicably understood that on these they tacitly 
differed ; and my Aunt Colville wished for the 
match too devoutly to have the good understand- 
ing among them endangered by any controversy on 

olities or such subjects. To me, however, Mr. 
Fatimer often spoke upon them; your father was 
his apostle; he quoted him, he read to me pas- 
sages from his works, and kindled in my mind the 
utmost enthusiasm for him, although, with a fool- 
ish perversity of heart, I never would confess the 
smallest admiration or even approval of his opin- 
ions. Of course he advocated the more solid edu- 
cation of women; he cared little, or seemed to 
care little fur my accomplishments, which every 
one beside praised so much, and yet I knew that 
he had taste for these things. His wife, he used 
to say, must be his friend and his companion, not 
his mere plaything. Such sentiments as these 
from the lips of the man I loved, awoke in me new 
views and a new ambition, although a sort of way- 
ward pride prevented me from confessing as much. 
Just at that time I had a new lover, a fashionable 
man of the world, who offered to all my outward 
attractions that incense of which Mr. Latimer was 
sosparing. I had not the slightest regard for him ; 
but, in the vain wish of piquing Mr. Latimer, I 
coquetted with him tremendously. My Aunt Col- 
ville never was so angry with me in all her life 
before. It is now two years since; and, in the 
midst of this flirtation, Mr. Latimer announced his 
intention of leaving England for two years. It 
was to me like the shock of an earthquake, and 
sobered me directly. We met but twice after- 
wards; once at a large dinner-party, when it 
seemed to me that he shunned me ; and yet never 
shall I forget his quiet and almost dejected ex- 
pression of countenance—it spoke volumes to my 
heart ; and the other, the evening before he sailed, 
at our own house; and, when at parting, he ex- 
pressed his expectation of finding me married on 
his return. But for his sake, Agnes, I have kept 
single—for his sake, also, my family have not 
urged my marriage with any of my numerous 
lovers. 

‘*When Mr. Latimer was gone,”’ continued 
Ada, ‘*I had time to ponder upon all his teach- 
ings; and the better part of my nature, which he 
had aroused, and had done all in his power to 
foster, made its voice be heard. I resolved, during 
his absence, to make myself worthy of him; to 
surprise him on his return by my improved char- 
acter and my matured mind. I had only to wish, 
and my partial friends gratified all my desires ; 
besides which they had some little compassion for 
me, 1 believe, thinking that | must suffer from 
Mr. Latimer’s coldness or desertion. Pleasure 
tours were therefore made, and all possible things 
were done to divert my mind. ‘To their surprise, 
however, they found that I neither pined nor was 
sad; the truth was, that I was well pleased with 
his absence, because in it there was a stimulus to 
improvement. I had now an object to attain, and 
for that I strove ardently. 1 had this little room 
fitted up as my boudoir, with a good lock on the 
door to secure me from intrusion ; and here-—it is 
almost laughable to think of it—I sat down to 
study deep things; to mature my understanding ; 
to gain knowledge, that I might be worthy of him, 
might prove to him on his return how sincere were 





all my endeavors, even if I did not greatly suc- 
ceed. 

‘* Mr. Latimer had a high opinion of my powers 
of mind ; at least, so he always said ; and he was 
so entirely authority with me that I was convinced 
that my efforts at self-improvement would succeed. 
And now, dear Agnes,”’ said she, ‘*‘ what do you 
suppose were the first books which I read? They 
were the works of my uncle! yes, those works 
which my family dreaded, and which Mr. Latimer 
admired so much! You would smile were | to 
tell you the little artifice 1 had recourse to, to get 
possession of them, but I succeeded ; and here 
they are,’’ said she, opening a deep drawer in her 
table, ‘and their worn state will convince you of 
the use I made of them. No one knows to this 
day that I am possessed of them. I established 
the system of locking my room ; it was my humor, 
and no one objected. From the time of my ac- 
quaintance with these glorious works a new life 
dawned upon me. I began to see things, as it 
were, from a truer point of view, and they assumed 
new positions aud anew relative value. Never 
shall i forget that time—that breaking in of a new 
light—the light of truth! My veneration for my 
uncle was unbounded, but I kept it all to myself; 
a new bond seemed mysteriously to be woven be- 
tween Mr. Latimer and myself. I was supremely 
happy. Every one complimented me on my im- 
proved looks—it was the intelligence of mind in 
my countenance that improved it. 1 was no longer 
impatient now for Mr. Latimer’s return ; I seemed 
to have yet so much to do before he came ! 

“My Aunt Colville has told you,” continued 
she, after a short pause, *‘ that I also am a genius 
—an authoress!—God help me! so I wished to 
be. I had a little talent in poetry. Asa child, 
and at school even, I had written; my family 
thought highly of my productions, and even Mr. 
Latimer, to whom they had been shown, had not 
disdained to praise them. Poetry was my delight ; 
poetry of a high order—Shelley, and Byron, and 
Coleridge, and Wordsworth, and Campbell, and 
Milton, and Shakspeare :—they were my text- 
books. There they are,’’ said she, turning her 
beaming countenance towards her handsome book- 
case, where the most expensive editions of these 
poets shone in rich bindings and gold. ‘* There 
they are, the immortal seven, whom 1, poor aspir- 
ing worm, tried to emulate! I wrote—and a 
daring, and yet, perhaps, after all, a wise idea 
took possession of my mind. I copied out most 
carefully and most elaborately, on hot-pressed 
paper, and in a handsome book, such poems as I 
considered my master-pieces—and the book was 
full.”” 

With these words, she paused, and opening her 
desk took out a handsome, album-like volume, 
which instantly seemed strangely familiar to 
Agnes’ eyes. 

**Of all men in England,” continued Ada, ‘*T 
longed for the approbation and encouragement of 
your father. I wrote therefore to him a letter, 
which I meant to be modest and humble, and 
which, I intended, should recommend myself to 
him. I think it possible, however, that it was 
full of self-love and presumption. I concealed my 
name, avowed my aspirings after distinction, and 
besought his advice and encouragement, request- 
ing him to read my volume, and give me his opin- 
ion thereon. With the most unspeakable impa- 
tience, I longed for his reply. I counted the days 
till it should come. I had no doubt but that he 
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would praise my efforts and request my name. I 
thought with pride of making myself known to 
him. I arranged the letter 1 would write. I would 
confess to him my ardent wish for improvement— 
I would make him my moral and intellectual 
father—I would sit at his feet and learn! Never, 
Agnes, had I been so proud of my beauty, even 
when | wished most to captivate the proud heart 
of Mr. Latimer, as when f shought of sending to 
ng father my mjniature—that he might see and 
ove his spiritual daughter. I thought of the 
purses [ would net for him—of the slippers I 
would work for him, of the birth-day and Christ- 
mas presents I would send him!—Ah, Agnes, I 
know how it was; I wanted incense to be offered 
to my vanity, and how little was I prepared for 
the auswer that was returned !”’ 

Agnes sat with her head bowed down, and her 
heart transpierced with the keenest sympathy : her 
feelings were intense agony—but she said nothing, 
and Ada continued. 

‘** My hot-pressed and handsomely bound vol- 
ume, and my delicately copied verses, came back, 
and with them these cold words, in answer to my 
long and warm epistle.’*—She took a note from 
between the leaves of the book, and read : 

‘* Much as my time is necessarily occupied, I 
have gone through your verses. You ask my ad- 
vice: it is, in a few words, this—Read more, and 
write less ; or rather, write not at all. 

‘*] employ an amanuensis to write, but remain, 
dear madam, 

** Yours faithfully, 
“Frank Lawrorp.” 

‘**T remember it! ah, I remember it!’’ exclaim- 
ed Agnes, in deepest pity for the poor girl. 
‘** Alas! that ever seemingly unkind words were 
written to you. But, dearest Ada, my father had 
so delicate a sense of excellence as made him seem 
severe, perhaps; but he was not less severe to 
himself.”’ 

With an air of painful abstraction, Ada glanced 
again at the note, and then, folding it together, 
kept it in her hand, and continued, ‘‘ The words 
of this note entered my heart like an icy dagger. 
I had fancied such a different answer; my enthu- 
siastic admiration of al] that was good and great 
deserved it. I longed for love and encouragement ; 
I met with coldness and repulsion !”’ 

‘* For one moment consider, dearest Ada,”’ said 
Agnes, anxious above all things to justify her 
father’s conduct, which she knew had been wise, 
“*that he was continually applied to by young, 
unknown aspirants, who wished to be encouraged 
in a path where he knew that failure and mortifi- 
cation only awaited them. My father knew what 
the world needs from its authors, and he knew 
also that to the young writer, the first mortification, 
the first disappointment, even though the unpleas- 
ant task was imposed upon him, who was in truth 
nothing but kindness and love, might save the 
author from far worse, far more bitter disappoint- 
ment afterwards.”’ 

**Tt may beso; no doubt it is,”’ returned Ada, 
again speaking in her cold and haughty tone, 
**but the letter which I so ardently had wished 
for, made me doubt if my golden idol were not 
clay—made me doubt in the truth of noble senti- 
ments, and that divine enthusiasm for virtue which 
had been kindled in my soul by your father’s pen. 
No, Agnes, say what you will, it was a cold, un- 
feeling letter. Just, it might be; I am come now 
to believe that it was so; but the effect on my 
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mind at the time, was painful and injurious. Could 
we only have more faith in the good that is jp 
every one, how much more kindly should we act— 
how much suffering should we spare each other! 
How much unkindness and wrong is often thus 
done to young, generous, and aspiring hearts !” 

**Oh, how true is every word you say!’’ re- 
turned Agnes, feeling her heart wrung with the 
deepest sorrow for the pain which had thus been 
inflicted, and yet knowing so truly what were the 
motives of her father’s conduct in such cases 
** And how much my father would have loved you 
had he known you! had those writings you sent 
only faithfully portrayed your mind! had he only 
seen some revelation of the nobler qualities within 
you; for of all men he had the truest and quickest 
appreciativn of nobility of character.” 

** So I believed,”’ said Ada; ‘* and for that rea- 
son, when I first became aware that there was 
within my soul a well-spring of better and higher 
action, did I so much covet his counsel and his 
support. But, Agnes,”’ said she, speaking now 
in a kinder voice, and relaxing from her cold atti- 
tude, ‘*I must confess to you that this letter pro- 
duced on my mind the worst possible effect. If i: 
mortified my vanity, it dethroned also my ideal 
divinity. Those sentiments in his pages, which | 
before had read with a kindling soul, and which 
had served as an inspiration to every nobler wish, 
now seemed to me like tinsel or mere sound. My 
heart no longer glowed towards the writer. I felt 
that [had been unkindly treated by him; my en- 
thusiastie love had been repelled—or, more truly, 
I suppose,’’ said she, smiling, and with tears in 
her eyes, ‘‘ he would have said that my vanity was 
wounded.” 

Agnes thought, as she had often done amid her 
experience of literary life, how painful it was, and 
how pitiable, when a young, glowing, enthusiastic 
mind, without, however, adequate powers, is pos- 
sessed with a rage for composition, and when the 
love for poetry is mistaken for its inspiration. She 
knew many a humiliating history of this kind; 
and now her heart bled for the suffering which she 
saw that it had again caused. But she made no 
remark of this nature. That, indeed, was not the 
time for it. She was silent; but her eyes spoke 
the tenderest affection. 

After a pause, Ada continued—‘‘ Soon after this, 
the news came of the sudden death of your father. 
To me it was a far greater shock than to the rest 
of the family. And then your letter came ;—my 
father wept as he read it. The letter had to me, 
however, an interest and an intelligence which 
nobody else could feel: it was written by the 
daughter of him who had been so much to me. 
The letter was praised for its fine style, and natu- 
ral and simple expression. I studied it line by line. 
I thought what would have been the letter I should 
have written on the death of such a father. | be- 
lieved that it might have been like yours, for I saw 
plainly that your father was all to you which he 
had once been ideally to me. I, too, wept as I 
read it. But the letter was important to me in 
another way. I saw by it that you it was who had 
been your father’s amanuensis. You had written 
the letter which had wounded me so bitterly. 
Although it bore your father’s signature, for 
aught I knew the severe judgment might be your 
own. My brother went to the funeral, and | was 
impatient to hear his report of you. But Tom is 
reserved, and has no talent for description ; so all 
I heard was, that your grief for your father was 
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excessive, and that you were not handsome. I 
teli you his very words, Agnes,”’ said she, smil- 
ing, ‘and your womanly vanity may perhaps be 
wounded ; but, as a palliative, however, | will tell 
you that most of us disagree with Tom, and I am 
not sure whether by this time he, too, has not 
altered his opinion. But, to return to the time 
when we did not know you. Tom's report only 
confirmed the desire of my family to offer you a 
home with us. Of course, I was not consulted 
about your coming here; and if 1 had, I perhaps 
should not have opposed it under existing circum- 
stances; and yet | must confess to you that my 
feelings towards you were anything but friendly. 
You had written that painful letter to me—you 
therefore knew that a young and an aspiring heart 
—a heart filled with almost bigoted devotion to 
your father—had been repulsed and wounded : for 
aught I knew, you might have added poignancy to 
the sting. You, it is true, did not know that J 
was the poor poetess who had presumed to lay the 
little offering, my only one, at his feet; but Jknew 
it, and I knew that it was your hand that had flung 
it back! God forgive me, but my resentment was 
strong! and this must account to you for, and, if 
it can, excuse my coldness and my distance to- 
wards you for so long.”’ 

‘Forgive me! oh, forgive me!’’ exclaimed 
Agnes, with deep emotion. ‘‘ l acknowledge how 
little you deserved any severity from us; I ac- 
knowledge how noble is this candor on your part.”’ 

“Tt was not, however.’’ continued Ada, ‘1 
who first did you justice—it was my brother. It 
was he who first acknowledged your devotion to 
my father; your gentleness, and your unselfish- 
ness; your willingness to bury, as it were, all 
your fine powers of mind and beautiful gifts in the 
cheerless room of a testy invalid, to whom you 
owed no duty. It was Tom who first became con- 
scious of this ; and then | began really to see how 
excellent you were, how truly you carried out into 
daily practice all that refined and elevated philoso- 
phy which your father taught.in his pages. I saw 
in you an emanation of his spirit. { saw in youa 
realization of that after which I had striven, and I 
began to think humbly of myself—I began to covet 
your esteem, and next to determine to win it. 
This, then, is the truth—are we not henceforth 
friends '”’ 

Agnes fell on the neck of her cousin and wept. 
“Oh, Ada!’’ said she, ‘‘ this generous candor on 
your part is far nobler than the power to write 
sinooth verses—is far nobler than merely the high- 
est intellect !”’ 

_** That may be,”’ returned Ada, ‘‘but I had 
literary ambition—that, however, has been hum- 
bled: I will now try to do well, and to deserve 
oe without which my life would be a 
Hank - 


CHAPTER XIV. 


This revelation of ingenuous and beautiful char- 
acter, captivating even in its weaknesses, diffused 
a sunshine over the soul of Agnes. A new life 
seemed to have begun for her at Lawford; and, 
thankful to God for having permitted hearts which 
had hitherto seemed closed against her, to unfold 
themselves in affection and beauty, and, thankful, 
too, in any way to be au agent of God’s provi- 
dence, she wrote to poor Jeffkins. She commu- 
iiieated to him the melancholy interview with his 
daughter, and the charge which that unhappy girl 
had laid upon her. The child, she told him, was 
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found. She described to him briefly the character 
of the people in whose hands it was, the illness of 
the woman who had hitherto been a mother to it, 
and her desire for a spiritual comforter. She now 
conjured him, by the regard which he had felt to- 
wards her father, by his love to his fellow-suffer- 
ers, and by the kindness which this woman had 
shown to a friendless child, to come and bless her 
dying spirit; and, as death was about to take from 
the child the protector which God had hitherto 
provided, she appealed to every tender sentiment 
in his soul, and prayed him, for the sake of the 
bitter and soul-purifying anguish which his unhap- 
py daughter had passed through, not to close his 
heart against her innocent, living representative. 
The letter was like the voice of a pitying angel 
pleading for fallen humanity ; and the letter, had 
it even been written by a pen less eloquent and 
less heart-inspired than that of Frank Lawford's 
daughter, would not have failed of its effect. The 
pride of unforgiving and unpitying manhood had 
passed away from the soul of poor Jeffkins. The 
dead form of his unfortunate daughter had obtained 
full pardon for all her living sins, and this, at the 
same time, had also produced a great change out- 
wardly upon him. His iron-gray hair was become 
thin and silvery ; his strong frame was bowed, as 
if with the weight of many years; and if some- 
what of his natural harshness of countenance re- 
mained, it was so impressed by the baptism of 
sorrow which had passed over him, as to touch 
every beholder with pity and sympathy. His 
mode of life also had undergone a great change. 
He had withdrawn from all his former associates ; 
he made speeches no longer at political clubs and 
debating societies; he passed no hard judgments 
on men or on women: a quiet, subdued, introvert- 
ed spirit marked his whole demeanor. No one 
had seen him smile from the day on which his 
daughter’s body was found. The widowed mother 
of his young apprentice, Johnny, was the only 
person who entered his house ; she acted as his 
housekeeper, but was not his inmate. For weeks 
sometimes he never had exchanged a word with 
her, and yet he was not sullen. He would sit for 
hours looking at the little chair which had been 
Fanny's when a child, and which stood opposite 
to his own; and some few things of hers, mere 
trifles, which she had left behind her—a little silk 
handkerchief for the neck, a silver thimble, and a 
red-morocco pocket book—were to him like sainted 
relics. Many people remarked, that he never used 
now his handsome pocket Bible, with gilt edges 
and silver clasps, but instead of it carried with him 
a little shabby one, which had one side of its bind- 
ing sewed on with black thread; but they who 
wondered knew not that this had been Fanny’s 
Bible, and had been used by her at school and at 
church in her brightest and happiest days, before 
she went to Lawford. 

Jeffkins bathed the letter which Agnes wrote 
to him with tears, and long before he had read it 
through, he had resolved upon the journey. He: 
set his house in order with what speed he might,, 
placed his young apprentice in the hands of a re-- 
spectable and trust-worthy man of his own trade,. 
and requesting his mother to have a general over- 
sight of his smal] possessions, left the door- 
key with her, and taking a change of raiment with: 
him, se. out for Leicester. 

Not many evenings after Agnes had written her- 
letter to Jeffkins, the Reverend Sam Colville: 
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important business had brought him there, and he 
lost but little time in announcing it. Some of his 
parishioners had brought him word that a poor 
woman, the wife of a travelling pedlar, or some- 
thing of that kind, lay ill in the caravan in Wood- 
bary Lane, and wished him to go and visit her. 
Nobody, he said, told him who it was, and so 
when he was at leisure he went. He said that 
Flora, his favorite pointer, was with him, and 
that when he got within reach of the caravan, a 
great ugly bull-terrier rashed upon her, and would 
have worried her to death. He would have killed 
any man, he said, who had attacked his dog, and 
therefore he fell on the terrier with all his might. 
At that moment the door of the caravan opened, 
and out came a fellow with a villanous counte- 
nance, who in a moment he saw to be the master 
of the dog. ‘* What do you keep such brutes as 
this loose for!’’ exclaimed he; * call off your 
dog, or I'll beat his brains out.”’ 

** Keep your stick off my dog!’’ said the man, 
insvlently, descending ta where Colville stood. 

‘*And who do you think the fellow was?’ 
asked he, from Mr. Lawford and his family. ‘It 
was that poaching fellow, Marchmont!”’ 

**Oh, the wretch !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Colville. 

‘* He's a villanous-looking fellow,’’ continued 
Mr. Sam Colville, ‘‘ and he doubled up his fists, 
although he did not raise them, and swore a tre- 
mendous oath, that he would see me at the devil 
before I should hurt his dog !”’ 

“*Ts this the language you use to a clergy- 
man?’ said I. ‘I tell you what, fellow,’ said T, 
‘I'll have you put on the tread-mill for twelve 
months !’ and with that he began abusing me— 
said he hated clergymen worse than the devil ; 
that we were all hypocrites together, and that he 
would not give a fig’s end for a whole bushel of 
my prayers !’’ 

** Dreadful !”’ said Mrs. Colville. 

‘It is insufferable,’’ said Mr. Lawford. 

‘These are your radicals, your democrats!” 
said Mrs. Colville, glancing at Agnes, who took 
the greatest possible interest in the whole his- 
tory ; ‘‘ and if such wretches as these are to be at 
large,’’ continued she, ‘‘ we shall be no better off 
than they are in Ireland !”’ 

‘** That fellow would commit murder as soon as 
look at you,” continued Mr. Sam; ‘and he as 
good as threatened it. I told him I would have 
him summoned, and his license taken from him, 
and give him that which he should remember the 
longest day he lived: and with that he bade me 
do my worst; called me a tyrant, and blood- 
sucker, and said that all the seed, breed, and 
generations of Lawfords and Colvilles were alike ; 
and actually bade me go about my business, for 
that if I stayed much longer, he would not be an- 
swerable for the consequences. ‘I am but flesh 

and blood,’ said he, ‘ and there ’s a long unsettled 
account between us yet!’ said he; and with that, 
trembling literally with rage from head to foot, 
and as white as a corpse, he whistled off his ugly 
dog, and turned into his caravan, and shut the 
door in my face.’’ 

“It is a thousand pities but the fellow had been 
transported at once,’”’ said old Mr. Lawford; 
‘** but I think it’s a pity, Sam, that you got into 
any brawl with him.” 

‘*T’ll have a summons for him,”’ said Sam. 
*«T consider my life in danger from him,”’ said he ; 
*‘and if you object to drawing me out a summons, 
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‘‘T would rather not prosecute the fellow any 
more,’’ said Mr. Lawford, ‘‘ and that I candid] 
tell you.”’ 4 

** Let it drop, Sam,” said Tom Lawford, now 
speaking for the first time; ‘‘ we all know how 
warm you are. The fellow is a hardened brute, 
we all know, and yet he has been living decent}y 
and quietly of late—and you have no witnesses.’ 

‘* Bless me,”’ said Sam, warmly ; “ my charac- 
ter against a fellow like that, is as good as ten 
witnesses, before any bench.”’ 

** You ’ll do no good,’’ continued Tom ; ‘ you *l 
only make the fellow ten times your enemy. 
You recollect how it was with that Timothy Ran- 
dal: and really, Sam, it is not creditable to a 
clergyman to be always prosecuting his parishion- 
ers: now take my advice, and let the matter die 
away quietly.’’ 

All the family felt that this was good advice, 
even Mrs. Colville ; and yet the natural prejudice 
which she had against the poor, suggested to her 
a new idea with regard to Marchmont. ‘I won- 
der,’’ said she, ‘‘ where that money came from 
that seemed to give him a start in the world as it 
were ; perhaps he murdered somebody for the 
money! It was alwaysa very mysterious thing to 
me.”’ 

‘** That has nothing to do with the present ques- 
tion,’’ said Tom. 

‘*] think it has,’’ interrupted his father. ‘‘ He 
comes out of jail; his wife and family out of the 
workhouse ; and then, in a month or so, he is 
seen up and down in the country with a pedlar’s 
caravan. These things do not come out of nothing ; 
and, as Sam says, he is a brutal fellow, likely 
enough fo commit murder.”’ 

**] declare to you,”” remarked Mr. Sam, ‘* that 
though I am neither physically nor morally want- 
ing in courage, yet that is a fellow who would 
make me fear for my life, and I"1] have him looked 
after pretty handily !”” 

** Don’t tell me, Sam,” said Tom, with a per- 
suasive smile on his lips, ‘‘ that you really were 
afraid of him! You are not the man to let a fel- 
low like that frighten you! and, as to what he 
said about not valuing your prayers, perhaps, if 
your own parishioners spoke out, you would find 
the opinion not such a very rare one !”’ 

Poa,” exclaimed his aunt, horrified at such 
free-speaking, ‘are you really taking the part of 
such vagabonds against a gentleman, and a cler- 
gyman?’? The discussion after this grew still 
warmer, and then Ada came forward as the advo- 
cate of peace, of forbearance on the plea of his 
poor wife’s former good character, and that proof 
of her benevoience and strong affection in adopting 
the poor foundling child. The end of it all was, 
that Mr. Sam was to take counsel with Mr. Lati- 
mer, whose character as a just and wise magis- 
trate had always stood so high. 

The next day Mr. Latimer dined with the 
Lawfords—quite a family dinner—for Mrs. Col- 
ville was determined, as soon as possible, to make 
this gentleman feel at home among them. It was 
a very pleasant dinner, and the subject which 
soon engrossed the whole party was the affair of 
Marchmont and Mr. Sam Colville. Mr. Latimer 
had dissuaded him from taking any violent meas- 
ures against the man; and he now told them, 
that probably, in consequence of the threats of 
Mr. Sam, Marchmont had removed his caraven 
out of Woodbury Lane. This lane was a short 
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the Hays, and Mr. Latimer had ridden up it in| would naturally enough have spoken on the sub- 
coming ‘there that day. It was his idea, however, | ject ; but she did not. The place, however, seemed 
that he was not gone far off, for he had that very | to suggest the thought to her cousin, for he said— 
morning seen a green caravan on the Jittle com-|‘‘ You have seen perhaps the influence you have 
mon at the back of his own park. It was the first | had upon me, Agnes. I have adopted your benev- 
time that he had seen a caravan there, and he had | olent opinions and views. They wanted to put 


no doubt but that it was Marchmont'’s. 


that poor Marchmont again in jail: but as you 


Mrs. Colville hoped that Mr. Latimer’s poultry-| once said ‘the best way of reforming the world 


yard would not suffer. 

“Tom again said something in palliation of the 
man’s conduct; and Ada related to Mr. Latimer 
the history of the child which the poor wife had 
adopted. ; 

Mr. Latimer’s noble countenance beamed with 
delicht as he listened to this relation, which Ada 
made with enthusiasm, because she saw that he 
approved both it and her. 

‘I know,”’ said Agnes, venturing a remark for 
the first time on the subject, *‘ that instances of 
noble, disinterested benevolence, of self-sacrifice 
and devotion, are not so very rare among the poor. 
The charity and kindness of this class one to an- 
other are enough to make the rich and the so-called 
charitable blush. 1 believe, if 1 may so express 
it, that were it not for the poor, in many cases the 
poot must perish.”’ 

‘*] do not approve of any sanctioning of crime,”’ 
said Aunt Colville. 

Ada, Tom, and Mr. Latimer, all seemed eager 
to testify that Agnes did not sanction any crime, 
but merely asserted the existence of benevolence 
and virtue among the poor. 

“| firmly believe in its existence myself,’’ said 
Mr. Latimer, ‘‘ even among the criminal poor.”’ 

This conversation gradually died away, and a 
gayer succeeded. The dessert was on the table: 
all were gay and unanimous. The setting sun 
shone into the side windows of the room, and drew 
attention to its beautiful coloring ; and from the 
laurels of the shrubbery the mellow tones of rival 
throstles came audibly. 

‘* How charming a walk would be !’’ exclaimed 
Ada. 

Agnes looked to her uncle as if for consent. 

‘*Why do you always look at me, child?” 
asked he, laughing, and then turning to the others, 
he said, ‘‘ Agnes would make you believe me to 
be a great tyrant! Yes, yes, go out with them 
by all means,’’ said he, seeing that his son, and 
daughter, and Mr, Latimer waited for her to 
accompany them. 

The young people passed the window, and Ag- 
nes nodded to him as she passed. ‘*She is a 
sweet creature,’ said her uncle, as if thinking to 
himesif, ‘| wonder what I should do without her 
now?” 

They walked on, all four together, towards the 
setting sun, and in the direction of the dingles at 
the bottom of the park. A length Mr. Latimer 
gave his arm to Ada, and Tom of course offered 
his to Agnes. It was the first time in her whole 
life that she had thus walked with him. A con- 
sciousness which was almost painful to her, made 
this little circumstance more noticeable. The 
thought of Fanny Jeffkins and her child, accom- 
panied her as they went on through that very din- 
gle where she first had seen it, and, following in 
the wake of the other couple, they sauntered 
slowly up Woodbury Lane. The lane was empty ; 
scattered straw and rags, and the trampled grass, 
showed where the caravan had stood. Had Agnes 
not been so much interested in its inmates, or had 


is to make it love goodness.’ You have reformed 
me in this way.’ 
‘* Nay,’’ said Agnes, anxious to disclaim any 
power, even for gaod, over her cousin, and sus- 
pecting also that the true motives for his forbear- 
ance towards the man proceeded from the obliga- 
tion he was under to him regarding the child, 
‘*there are good and benevolent feelings in your 
own heart, naturally.”’ 
‘*]T am glad you think so,’’ returned he, ‘‘ cher- 
ish that idea, Agnes; cherish every idea which 
makes you think better of me; and in the mean 
time, I will earnestly endeavor really to deserve 
your esteem.”’ 
Tom spoke in that soft persuasive voice which 
once before had stolen into Agnes’ heart. ‘It is 
= voice of the tempter,’’ thought she, and trem- 
led. 
They were now at a turn of the lane where the 
Merley brook crossed it. Tall, leafy willows 
sprang up beside it, and cast a shade over the road 
and the little bridge with its low-parapeted wall, 
on which, in the soft twilight, they found the other 
young couple seated. 
** How sweet it is!’’ said Ada, motioning to her 
cousin to seat herself by them. 
She and her companion sat down. They began 
to talk about beautiful evenings, and of fine de- 
scriptions of them, and the soft lilac-hued summer 
twilight, as given by poets and romance writers. 
‘*The most beautiful one I know,’’ said Mr. 
Latimer addressing Agnes, ‘‘and one which I 
never fail to think of, when I witness the paled 
sunset about Lawford, is one which, I am sure, is 
familiar to you also ;’’ and he quoted a short ar@ 
most eloquent passage, descriptive of the scene and 
hour, from Mr. Frank Lawford’s work entitled 
‘** The Poet.” 

Agnes’ heart thrilled to hear her father’s beau- 
tiful words spoken with so much feeling, and her 
countenance expressed her emotions. 

‘*That work,’’ she said, ‘‘is full of the spirit 
of the landscape round Lawford. I never thor- 
—T felt its exquisite and truthful descriptions 
until I knew this neighborhood.”’ 

Ada was almost as well acquainted with this 
book as Latimer himself, but she said nothing. 
Latimer imagined Agnes to be the only one who 
could sympathize with him in his admiration of his 
favorite author. Agnes saw from this little cir- 
cumstance, that he was ignorant of Ada’s noble 
labors during his absence. Entire, open-hearted 
confidence did not yet exist between them. She 
wished that she could be the means of bringing it 
about: but she had given her promise to Ada to 
reveal nothing. She feared too that her cousin 
might be wounded by the enthusiasm of his man- 
ner to her; and this idea was painfully confirmed 
by Ada rising, and coldly proposing that they 
should return. 

They walked again, as they had done at first, 
all four together, and then having repassed the 
place where the caravan had stood, and after Lati- 
mer had approved of Tom’s resolution of not 
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again sending him to jail, even to please the rec- 
tor, they separated, and Tom and Agnes found 
themselves considerably in the rear of the others. 

It seemed to be Tom’s wish to delay their return 
as long as possible, and yet he was by no means 
in a talkative mood; and while he persisted in 
quietly sauntering along on the plea of looking for 
glow-worms, Agnes fell into a train of thought, 
very natural indeed. She had not yet heard any- 
thing from Jeffkins. She had directed him to the 
woman in the caravan, in this very lane, and now 
the caravan was gone. ‘To inquire after it in the 
neighborhood seemed to her a very natural thing ; 
would it not be equally so to him! Still she was 
quite anxious on the subject; and how, at several 
miles’ distance, was she herself to see the woman? 
Whilst she was thus pondering, a dark figure was 
seen advancing up the lane in the now deepening 
twilight, which was rendered still more obscure 
from the thickly overhanging trees. 

The figure advanced slowly, and then revealed 
itself to be that of an elderly man with a child in 
his arms. Some villager, thought Agnes, who, 
after his day’s work was done, had gone forth into 
the summer evening with his favorite child, or 
grandchild. 

** Pray, sir, am I in the right road for Merley 
Common?’ asked the man, suddenly stopping 
them. 

Agnes’ heart seemed to stand still, and then 
throbbed violently as she at once recognized the 
voice of her humble friend, about whom she had, 
even at that moment, been anxious. At once two 
questions were settled; he had found the woman, 
and he had taken the child to his bosom! Thank 
God! Thank God! ejaculated Agnes in spirit, 
feeling that the first fruits of her labors of love 
were before her. 

** Who are you?’’ asked Tom abruptly in reply 
to the man’s question, wondering who should be 
there, and yet know so little about the neighbor- 
hood. 

‘*] am a stranger in these parts, sir,’’ said the 
man, ‘‘and will thank you to put me in the right 
way if I am wrong.”’ 

om Lawford, little imagining his own connex- 
ion with the two beings before him, gave the 
information which was demanded. 

‘*T wonder what he is doing here, and where 
he comes from,”’ remarked Tom, looking after him 
with that inquisitive feeling which dwellers in 
country places, even wealthy ones, have towards 
strangers. 

Agnes walked on with a rejoicing spirit, clearly 
comprehending the cause of Jeff kins being in this 
place. No doubt he had learned, from the little 
girl, of her frequent visits to the dingle where they 
had first met, and where he now most likely had 
been, in the hope of seeing her. And how were 
they to meet? how could she get a note, or mes- 
sage conveyed to him? The wild thought of 
enlisting Mr. Latimer in her cause crossed her 
mind, but only came to show its own wildness and 
impossibility. 

Spite of all these little difficulties, however, 
Agnes felt very happy. Thank God! was the 
inward voice of her heart. Her cousin was 
charmed with her cheerfulness ; she was now quite 
disposed to hunt for glow-worms with him. 

** It has been a charming walk!’ said Tom as 
they approached the hall. 

** Tt has indeed !’’ returned Agnes. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


The next day there was to be a large party a 
the rectory. It was a party invited to meet M; 
Latimer, and consisted of all their friends and jn. 
mediate neighbors. ‘The whole family at the hal}, 
including Agnes, were invited; and all were 4 
go, with the exception of the old gentleman, who 
for some years had very rarely dined from home. 

Agnes thought that even after all the vexatioy 
and mortification of that former occasion, she w 
in spirits to put on her beautiful new dress. Ady. 
into whose heart the desire had been sliding fo; 
some time, that Agnes should be the wife of he; 
brother, besought her to put on also the elegay: 
jet ornainents. 

“If I only knew from whom they came !"* sai 
Agnes, 

** Do not be pradish,’’ returned Ada laughing, 
‘* they were sent perhaps by some of your Londo, 
friends, or by your uncle in Scotland.’’ 

Agnes shook her head. 

Ada made the wearing of these ornaments 4 
matter of much consequence. ‘* She would regard 
it,’’ she said, ‘‘ as a personal favor to herself, and 
she would take it unkind if Agnes refused it 
her.”’ The truth was, that Ada was acting by 
the wishes of her brother. He had made a litt) 
secret compact with himself, that her wearing 0; 
not wearing these ornaments at Mrs. Sam’s party, 
should be an omen of the success of his love for 
her. 

** Do not make such a trifle as this, any evidenc: 
of my affection for you,’’ prayed Agnes, who, 
believing that the ornaments were Tom's gift, fv)! 
a scruple in accepting them, still more in wearing 
them ; ‘* | will show my affection for you in much 
more important things.’’ 

** Ah!’’ said Ada, with a deep sigh, ‘ our hap- 
piness is more influenced by trifles than many peo- 
ple think ; there are many trifles which wring our 
very hearts!’ 

here was a deep earnestness in her words, and 
an evidence of emotion in her voice, which sur- 
prised Agnes; and with these words she left the 
room. The truth was, that several little circum- 
stances—mere trifles—had troubled her during th 
foregoing evening. She could not disguise from 
herself that there was no longer the same devotion 
of feeling in Mr. Latimer’s heart toward her, that 
there had been formerly. He treated her with 
friendly courtesy but nothing more; nor had sh 
found, eagerly as she longed for it, an opportunity 
of telling him of that which had occupied her dur- 
ing his absence. There was wanting between 
them that mutual power of attraction which, with 
an influence mysterious and irresistible as lil 
itself, draws together kindred hearts. Ada felt 
that they were separated ; she tried to believe tha’ 
the difference was in herself; but a mere trifle, a 
word, a manner which could not be described, but 
must be felt, told her that her influence over him 
was weakened : still, the frequency of his visits to 
Lawford, the reluctance he seemed to have in leav- 
ing them, looked like the devotion of a lover— 
these were the counterbalancing trifles. And Ada. 
as our every-day life convinces us, was not wrong 
when she said that our happiness was influenced 
by trifles. The merest feather shows us which 
way the wind blows. : 

After breakfast two events vecurred which had 
reference to Agnes. In the first place, a note was 
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brought for her to the baeck-gate. A little girl| would not object, Agnes, to play a quadrille or 
brought it, and had given it to a groom, with the| two if it should be so!’ 


uest that it might be delivered immediately. 
This note was fortunately conveyed at once to 
Agnes in her own chamber. She recognized the 
handwriting instantly to be that of Jeffkins ; the 
note consisted of but a few words, and was an 


urgent request that she would see him in the din- 


** Certainly not,’’ remarked Aunt Colville. ‘I 
am sure that she would be quite glad to gratify 
you.”” 

‘* Perhaps,”’ said Agnes, thinking that probably 
after her interview with Jeffkins she might be in 
no humor either for playing or dancing, ‘* you may 


gle at the bottom of the park, at four o’clock that} not need me—perhaps you would excuse me alto- 


afternoon. ‘There was no means of sending him 
any answer back, nor did one seem to be expected ; 
but here presented itself a difficulty ; how was it 
possible that she could be with him at the dingle, 
nearly a mile from the hall, at four o’clock, for 
perhaps a long, and at all events a painful inter- 
view, and yet be back again in time to dress and 
vo to the rectory for dinner at six? It was impos- 
sible! She turned it over all ways in her mind, 
and nothing but perplexity came out of it. In the 
midst of this she was summoned down stairs to 
see Mrs. Sam, who wished to speak with her. 
Bat, in the first place, we must say that this lady 
and Mrs. Colville also, like Ada, were not quite 
satisfied with Mr. Latimer ; they thought, and yet 
they were very reluctant to acknowledge it, that 
his eye dwelt rather more upon Agnes than upon 
her cousin; and for this, (people are so very un- 
reasonable sometimes !) they blamed Agnes. She 
tried to attract his attention, they said, and for 
that reason she must not go to dinner to Mrs. 
Sam's. 

But we will now see what that lady has to say 
for herself; she and her Aunt Colville were to- 
gether in the little library where Agnes was de- 
sired to come. Agnes dreaded that some awful 
business was in hand: she thought that it must 
have reference to Jeffkins, and her acquaintance 
with the people of the caravan; and she went 
down, not knowing how she could clear herself 
where so much had to be concealed. But they 
were not frowning faces that met her: and, on 
the contrary, they looked quite smiling and depre- 
eating. Mrs. Sam began by an apology; she 
really did not know, she said, how to make her 
peace with Agnes, but she had some way miscal- 
culated her guests ; her table would only accom- 
modate a certain number, and she had one lady too 
many. 

**] will stay at home,”’ said Agnes, with such a 
cheerful and relieved countenance as instantly 
made both ladies surmise that she had never wished 
to go; and that was strange and ungrateful in her, 
they thought. 

Mrs. Sam said more than was necessary about 
ner regret at this untoward circumstance, and her 
hope that Agnes would come in after dinner for 
tea. 

‘* Agnes and I will have tea together !’’ said her 
good old uncle, remembering how amusing Agnes 
could be when they two were alone together of an 
evening. 

“ Yes,”* said Agnes, ‘‘ we will have a pleasant 
evening together.”’ 
_ Mrs. Sam urged that Agnes should come in, if 
it were only towards ten o'clock. 

‘Perhaps I ean go to bed a little earlier,’’ said 
the old gentleman, ‘‘ and set her at liberty for the 
evening. Your guests will not leave so very 
early ; Sampson can walk over with her, and per- 

aps you may have a little dance; I dare say 
Agnes likes dancing.” 


gether.”’ 

“I think it will amuse you,’ 
Sam. : 

**] think you will not refuse Mrs. Sam so small 
a request,’’ said Mrs. Colville. 

** She shall do just as she likes,’’ interrupted 
the old gentleman ; ‘‘if at the time she incline to 
go, she shall go; if not, she shall stay away, and 
nobody shall be offended !”’ 

The servant came in with letters—important let- 
ters—letters from Edward in India. The wife and 
family of his friend Colonel Murray were come 
over. He begged his family to show them every 
attention. He had sent valuable presents to every 
member of his family ; and a letter also from Mrs. 
Murray informed them that, having through pow- 
erful influence been able, without loss of time, to 
clear their things through the Customs, the pack- 
ages intended for them were now sent off, and she 
hoped that they would arrive, perhaps even before 
the letters. Nothing could be more charming 
than Mrs. Murray’s letter, excepting those which 
Edward himself sent. His life in India was a 
golden one. He had now his Coloneley ; he had 
gained great reputation, and wealth also, in a late 
warlike expedition ; and again he repeated his 
wish—that wish which he seenied to cherish so 
“1am his beloved sister would come out to 

m. 

‘** How foolish it is of Edward talking in this 
way!’’ said Mrs. Colville; ‘‘ but then, poor fel- 
low, of course he knows nothing of Ada’s pros- 
pects at home.’’ 

Edward’s letter to his sister breathed the same 
wish. Mrs. Murray, he said, would return in six 
months, and she had promised to take charge of Ada 
if she would come out. Ada read the letter and 
smiled and sighed at the same time. Her heart 
glowed warily with affection for this best beloved 
brother. She knew how he loved her. She folded 
the letter, and clasping it tightly in her folded 
hands, pondered upon resolves which lay deep 
within her own soul. 

‘* Where is Agnes?’’ asked Mrs. Colville, in 
an impatient voice, as late in the afternoon she 
wanted her to assist in putting aside the splendid 
Eastern gifts, with which, on the opening of Ed- 
ward’s packages, the drawing-room was strewn. 

‘* Where is Agnes?’’ inquired Ada also, as 
laden with India muslins and scarfs, some resem- 
bling in texture and refulgence of silvery net- 
work, the opal-colored dragon-fly’s wing. 

But Agnes was not at home. Some one had 
seen her nearly an hour before walking through 
the shrubbery towards the park. There was no 
doubt, therefore, but that she had taken her daily 
walk ; and with a little impatience of temper Ada 
carried the things into her boudoir. 

Agnes was punctual to Jeffkins’ appointment. 
The fallen tree lay a little aside from the road, 
closely concealed from view by the leafy trees and 
underwood, and to it Agnes conducted her humble 


’ returned Mrs. 
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“Yes,’”’ said Mrs. Sam, ‘and perhaps you 


friend whom she found awaiting her. She saw at 
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a glance the havoc which misery and sorrow had 
made in him. His thinned and whitened hair; 
his wrinkled, and ecare-worn, and haggard coun- 
tenance ; his stooping, enfeebled figure ; how dif- 
ferent to the bold-fronted, and strong-limbed Jeff- 
kins of former years! But she was not surprised 
at all this ; she had seen the beginning of this pull- 
ing down of his human strength and pride before 
she left London; and the sad terminating scene 
of the tragedy must necessarily have ploughed too 
deeply into heart and frame not to have left inef- 
faceable traces. A faint expression of pleasure, a 
smile it could not be called, beamed over his coun- 
tenance, like the pale sunshine of a winter’s day ; 
and that expression was infinitely touching. It 
came for a moment, and then was gone again ; 
and Agnes saw how unused that face was to any 
shadow of gladness. He did not offer his hand at 
first, nor did he trust his voice to utter a word. 
Agnes, however, offered hers with a gentle kind- 
ness that called tears to his eyes. He grasped her 
hand, and turned aside his face to weep. 

** You have found them !"’ said Agnes, thinking 
it best at once to face the subject for which they 
met. ‘* Thank Heaven! you have found them— 
poor Mrs. Marchmont and the child !”’ 

** May the Lord reward you!”’ said he. ‘ But, 
T have suffered a deal! The child is like her. 
God in Heaven! I thought it would have killed 
me when I saw it first; the same complexion : 
the same eyes; the same expression! But 4p 
and here he clasped his hands tightly together, as 
if keeping back some strong feeling, while he 
groaned as if from the depths of his soul—*‘ I have 
heard much from Mrs. Marchmont, the trath of 
which I must know. I have heard surmises as to 
the father of the child. A desire has taken pos- 
session of me to see him, to speak to him—to him ! 
the betrayer of my unhappy daughter! Oh there 
was no dewy flower more pure than she, until she 
left me—until she met with him! There is a 
heavy debt between us. God knows only how it 
must be paid!” 

He pressed his hand upon his brow, walked 
backwards and forwards a few paces, and then 
continued, 

** You saw my unhappy daughter, Miss Law- 
ford, the night before you left London. God 
knows, but most likely you were the last human 
being in whom she put any confidence, perhaps the 
last to whom she addressed a word. She loved 
you, she trusted you when she dared not to trust 
me. Ah, I was harsh and unsympathizing to 
her ; and bitterly have I been punished! She left to 
your care the child whom she had abandoned. Tell 
me then,’’ said he, fixing his eye sternly and 
searchingly upon Agnes, ‘‘ did she name to you 
the father of her child? Answer me as you would 
God at the last judgment! did she, or did she not? 
I conjure you, by your blessed father’s memory, not 
to sport with my feelings, but tell me, yes, or no!” 

** She did!”’ replied Agnes. 

‘¢ Name him then?” said Jeffkins, in a low but 
terrible voice. 

Agnes hesitated. 

‘‘] will know the man,’’ resumed Jeffkins, 
‘‘who dragged that innocent girl to perdition ; 
who blasted her young life with sin and sorrow! I 
will know the man who has made me childless— 
who has blasted my life—who has filled my soul 
with the passions of ademon. Tell me, what is 
his name, that I may hate him: that I may pray 

to curse——”’ 
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** Silence ! for Heaven’s sake !”’ interrupted Ap. 
nes with a commanding voice. ‘ Is it for this 
that you have sent for me? In the open sunshing 
and the free air of heaven to curse a sinful fel|oy,. 
creature !”’ 

** Forgive me!’’ said Jeffkins, with a pale and 
agonized countenance ; ‘* but you know not the 
hell of hatred and vengeance that is within me. 
God forgive me!’ continued he, ‘ for I, too, am 
a sinner: but I have suffered worse than martyr. 
dom in the ruin and perdition of my girl! 0h 
Miss Agnes,”’ said he, without a tear in his eye, 
but with an anguish of heart which made large 
drops of sweat stand like beads upon his forehead, 
** all that you were to your father, she was to me' 
For what was I a proud man? for her! For wha 
did I toil and hoard up my hard-earned gains? {o; 
her! She it was who gladdened my nights and 
my mornings! For her I thought; for her | 
prayed; for her I would have died! If I were 
harsh to her; if I denied her even a ribbon, 
I made myself suffer some privation too! She 
knew not—no one knew, how I loved her! And 
she was worthy of my love; she was pure and 
loving till that scoundrel met with her, and ruined 
her! What wonder then is it, that I should curse 
him! My very nature is changed when I think 
ofhim! I believed myself to have been resigned. 
I thought that I had said in the midst of my afflic- 
tion and suffering, with my entire heart, Thy wil! 
be done! But it was not so! I thirst now for ven- 
geance. God only keep my hands from shedding 
blood ; but let me have vengeance !”" said he, and 
ground his teeth together with an expression of 
ineffable hatred. 

** Alas!’? said Agnes, mildly but sorrowfully, 
** how little did I expect this. I thought that the 
affliction with which you had been visited, had pu- 
rified, at the same time that it had stricken you! 
Christ, who endured so much for our sakes, prayed 
for his murderers !”” 

** ] too,”’ returned Jeffkins, ‘* could have prayed 
for mine. But there are sufferings far worse than 
even the most painful and ignominious death, and 
these I have borne! Do you deem it a light thing 
to have seen my daughter dead by her own hands 
—a thing of infamy and despite ; to know that she 
had gone from sin to judgment; that, humbled, 
outraged, and in despair, she had fled from life 
which was a burden to her, to death, her only 
refuge! Is this a light thing to bear?!”’ 

‘** No, it is not light,’’ returned Agnes; ‘ but 
God Jays no burdens upon us, and permits none to 
be laid, which we have not strength to bear! You 
have been stricken to the dust, but He has not for- 
gotten you. He has placed in your hands the 
child of that unfortunate mother. Her end was 
bitter ; but God is merciful, and in its very bitter- 
ness I can see her cure. He who suffered Mary 
Magdalene to wash his feet with her tears, is not 
less merciful, is not less full of pity and forgive- 
ness now than then! Foor Fanny’s life was lat- 
terly one of sin; but God knows, if the soul cou- 
sented. Do not distrust God, dear friend,’’ said 
she, laying her hand softly on his arm. ‘I be 
lieve that there are greater sinners, against whom 
the world brings no accusation, than your poor 
daughter—even as, among her accusers, there 
was not found one guiltless enough to cast a stone 
at the woman taken in adultery.’ 

These gentle words, like the rod of Moses on 
the rock in Horeb, called forth tears. One after 
another, they chased each other down his hollow 
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cheeks, and Agnes continued—‘‘ God, as I said, 
has not forgotten you: he has work for you yet to 
do. He has called you out of your cheerless af- 
fiction to a high and a holy duty—to preach to 
the poor, to touch the heart of the sinner by words 
of love ; to pray by the dying; to be a father to a 
child more forlorn than an orphan! Is it then for 
vou to cherish hatred and thoughts of vengeance 
in vour soul? to meditate upon that which may 
lead to deeds of blood? to take upon yourself the 
authority of God, who says that vengeance is 
mine! Ohno! yours is a work of love: you are 
to be a disciple of Christ, and to labor in his spirit. 
And depend upon it that the betrayer of your 
daughter will be visited by a pang more severe 
than even that of a dagger. Remorse and repent- 
ance will visit him. But leave all punishment to 
God. He has called you to a brighter and a better 
mission ; that of love and forgiveness.”’ 

Jeifkins seated himself on the tree, and bowing 
his face to his knees wept bitterly. 

“ You have saved my soul !*’ at length he said, 
raising his head, whilst a mild expression beamed 
upon his countenance. ‘‘I will do thy will, oh 
Lord i 

“You will pray,’’ said Agnes, ‘‘ that your sins 
be forgiven to you, even as you forgive those who 
sin against you.”’ 

“So help me God, I will!’’ returned Jeffkins. 

“You will forgive him who has been worse 
even than a murderer to you!’’ said Agnes. 

“So help me God !’’ said he, raising his eyes 
and his hands to heaven; ‘* and more, even, if 
that may be !”” 

‘Behold him, then!"’ said she, sinking down 
upon the tree beside him, and laying her hand on 
his arm. 

Tom Lawford on horseback, as on the former 
occasion, rode up the dingle, humming a low air 
to himself, and beating time ta it with his riding 
whip. 

Jefkins seemed at once as if deprived of voli- 
tion. \ pallor stole over his countenance ; his 
eyes sued starting from their sockets; and like 
a statue, his convulsive breathing alone telling 
that life was within him, he sat looking at the 
young man between the tree-branches as he 
passed. 
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your heart as he has won others! May blessed 
angels watch over you! and, if the prayers of a 
poor sinner like me may prevent a mischief or 
a sorrow, they shall be yours night and morn- 
ing !”’ 

He turned him about to go; his countenance 
was mild, but sorrowful; he stood more erect, and 
he trod with a firmer step. He had listened to the 
voice of God, who had given him a holy vocation, 
and his whole being was strengthened and en- 
nobled by it. 

Again he turned back, and blessed Agnes: she 
gave him her blessing in return. They parted, 
and each slowly took their different ways. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The dinner-bell had rung both at the hall and 
the rectory, where all the guests were assembled, 
before Agnes reached home. There was no one 
to dine there that day, but Agnes and her uncle ; 
and the old gentleman was very angry that she 
had not returned in time to sit down with him. 
He had taken his soup, and was busy over his 
boiled capon when she entered. She never had 
seen him so angry with her before ; and, what 
was worse, she could not give any satisfactory 
account of that which had detained her so long. 
She had been no farther than the dingle at the 
bottom of the park, and yet she had been away 
quite three hours. It was a very thoughtless 
thing of her, he said, to go sauntering about by 
herself in lonesome places in that way—how could 
she tell but that she might meet with that fellow 
Marchinont, and even worse than he? It was 
very improper of her! He used to think, he said, 
that Mrs. Colville complained of her outré notions 
without cause ; but he should not think so any 
longer now ! 

Through more than half the dinner he scolded 
her, and through the remainder of it he said 
nothing at all; and Agnes, who was more occu- 
pied in mind and more agitated in feeling by her 
interview with Jeffkins than even by her uncle’s 
displeasure, allowed him to maintain his silence 
unbroken. 

After his customary after-dinner nap, Agnes 
went in as usual, just before his hour for tea. She 
was resolved that the good old man should now 


When he was out of sight, a sort of shudder| have, as far as she was concerned, one of those 
. . . ' . . . . 
passed over his frame; and, clasping his hands) quietly amusing evenings of which he was so fond 


before his face, he sat for some moments in silent, 
hut agonizing communion with his own soul and 
God. 


‘“*May the Almighty Father bless you, and 
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He was fortunately one of those persons who can 
bear to hear the same story ten times over; so, 
resolving to struggle against her own abstraction 
of mind, and determining not to go to Mrs. Sam’s 


strengthen you for His good work and to your own! that night, she thought over her best stories and 
peace!’ said Agnes, with deep emotion, and} her drollest anecdotes, intending to introduce them 


clasped hands, as she stood before him. 

Jefkins looked her in the face with an ex- 
pression of pity—* It is then a Lawford, as I was 
told—one who could have had no thought or will 
'o make her his wife ; and at your prayer, and for 
your sake, I have forgiven him !*’ 

‘Not for my sake,”’ replied Agnes; ‘* but for 
the sake of God, who is the Father of us all, and 
of Jesus Christ, who is our Saviour, our Friend, 
and our Teacher in all things !”’ 

“T have forgiven him,’’ again said Jeffkins. 
‘‘ Hand of mine shall never be raised to injure 
him, nor shall my tongue curse him. But,’ said 
he, solemnly addressing Agnes, ‘ for the sake of 
virtue, for the sake of what womanhood suffered 
in the person of my poor girl—her downfall and 
her death—listen not to him! Let him not win 





very cunningly, and to while away his ill-humor 
by compelling him to laugh. With the tea, how- 
ever, there was brought in a note from Mrs. Sam, 
which was to beg that Agnes would come, with- 
out fail, and to desire her to bring such and such 
quadiilles with her, as they all knew she excelled 
in playing. ‘‘ My dear,’ and ‘my dearest Ag- 
nes,”’ occurred again and again in the note; but 
for all that she did not feel flattered into any spirit 
ot compliance. 

‘‘ What is it?t’’ asked the old gentleman, pet- 
tishly. ‘Is it from Mrs. Sam?’’ 

‘‘ Mrs. Colville left word,” said the footman, 
addressing his master, ‘‘ when she went, that Miss 
Agnes must go as soon as possible, and Sampson 
is now waiting to go back with her.” 

Sampson was Mrs. Colville’s own servant, and 
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had accompanied his mistress to the rectory ; he 
had now brought the note, and waited to attend 
the young lady back. 

‘*T have no wish to go,’’ said she, address- 
ing her uncle—‘‘ I very much prefer staying with 

ou.”’ 

re It’s no use stopping with me,” returned 
the old gentleman; ‘and I insist upon your 
going !”’ 

Agnes begged at all events to stay with him till 
after tea ; but he was out of humor, and resolute. 
He insisted upon her going, even though it were 
only to play for other people’s dancing ; he could 
see nothing unreasonable in it, he said; and, to 
humor even his ill-humor, and quite against her 
own inclination, Agnes went out to prepare her 
toilette. 

Sampson respectfully hinted to her, in passing 
him in the hall, that he was ordered to return in- 
stantly, and not to forget the music. 

It was only to play for other people’s dancing 
that she was sent for, and therefore it seemed to 
her needless to array herself in her new attire ; 
so, making her ordinarily best dress look its 
best, and with no other ornament than a bou- 
quet of geranium in her bosom, she set off to the 
rectory. 

It was a lovely night; here and there a bird 
twittered in the trees, as they passed ; the grass- 
hoppers chirped ; and the deer, which lay for the 
night under a broad oak near the road, started up 
as they passed, and trotted away a few paces. 
The very soul of repose lay over everything ; but 
Agnes’ mind was not in a state to receive its influ- 
ence. She could not cease thinking of Jeffkins 
and his passion of hatred and revenge, and then, 
like Balaam, blessing the man whom he came to 
eurse. 

Light streamed from the rectory windows ; and 
the gay, laughing voices of young people, who had 
walked out of the heated rooms into the lovely 
flower-scented garden that surrounded the house, 
came like sounds from a totally different world to 
that in which Agnes’ mind was thrown. She was 
now in the garden itself. Lightly-attired forms, | 
each paired with a dark attendant, walked slowly | 
along, laughing aloud, or listening to the low dis- | 
course of the apparently enamored attendant. | 
Agnes heard that Mrs. Acton was at this party, 
and Mr. Latimer also, as the lion of the night. 
Him she fancied that she saw in the distance, with 
Ada leaning on his arm. Happy Ada! sighed 
she, as she often had done before. 

But Ada was not in the garden, whatever Lati- 
mer might be. Ada came up stairs the moment 
she heard that Agnes was arrived, impatient to see 
her, and, as she said, to arrange her toilette before 
she went down stairs. 

‘** But Tam not dressed,’’ said Agnes. 

Ada seemed annoyed—* At all events you have 
your new ornaments on,’’ remarked she. 

** No, [have not,’ returned Agnes. ‘I have 
only come as a piece of mechanism, to play while 
you dance. I am not at all in a company mood 
to-night, dear Ada,’’ said she, trying to kee 
back some tears, which, she could hardly tell 
whr seemed as if they would come into her 
eyes. 

** Neither am I,’’ said Ada, revealing all at 
once, spite of her beauty, that some sad and 
troubling thought was in her heart, ‘* and I shall 
be thankful when this night is over! But, how- 
ever,’ said she, assuming a sudden gaiety, 
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‘* neither you nor I must go into the room lookin 
doleful. And I wish you had put on your orng. 
ments! Iam quite angry that you have not done 
80 9 

They entered the drawing-room, where there 
were evidently signs of something beyond an jm. 
promptu dance. The moment her Aunt Coly;}\c 
saw her, she came to her also across the room, her 
countenance giving evidence of rigorous dis. 
pleasure. ‘* What in the world has possessed yo), 
to come dressed in this manner? It is quite a dis. 
respect to us all? And what could make you stop 
out so long this afternoon ’—you ought to have 
been back long before it was time for us to go. |; 
was very thoughtless of you; and now to com 
dressed that figure !”’ 

‘* Never mind my dress, dear aunt,’’ said Ap. 
nes, assuming a cheerful air: ‘I am only going 
to play.”’ 

er cousin also whispered to her, with dissatis. 
faction in his countenance, ** that she should have 
put on her new dress. And Ada says,”’ said he, 
as if he knew nothing of the matter, ‘ that yo 
have some handsome new ornaments—whiy dj 
you not wear them? We all wanted you to look 
your very best to-night !’’ 

Agnes made no reply ; she thought of the last 
time she had seen him, not many hours before, 
when she had turned almost the hand of a mur- 
derer aside from him. How little can one human 
being understand the heart of another! Tom 
thought that Agnes was out of humor; and, 
really out of humor himself, he turned hastily 
from her to flirt with the silliest girl in the 
room. 

‘*That is Mr. Frank Lawford’s daughter. 
who has sat down to the piano,’’ said Georg: 
Bridport to the gentleman who stood next | 
him. 

The gentleman looked at her through his ey. 
glass—‘‘ She is a devilish pretty figure,’’ said he, 
** and has beautiful eyes! ’Pon my word, I think 
she is a pretty girl !”’ 

‘* But devilish ill-dressed for a party like this,” 
said George Bridport, loud enough for her to hear 
him. 

At this moment, Mrs. Acton, who was only just 
then aware of her being in the room, seated her- 
self by her, and talked to her kindly and cheer- 
fully. 

Mrs. Sam, in the mean time, had duly informed 
the company that Miss Agnes Lawford was s 


good as to offer to play a few quadrilles. ‘Th 


young people were delighted—they came flocking 
in from the garden, bringing a cool, fresh air wit! 
them. All was bustle and animation, bows an‘ 
smiles, of beseeching and assenting partners ; an: 
now the quadrille was formed, and Agnes bege: 
to play. She played beautifully, people said, re- 
marking that it was delightful to dance to music 
like this ; they thought she must be a great musics! 
genius. Mr. Latimer danced with Ada. ‘T hey, 
too, had only come in as the quadrille was formes, 
and Agnes had not exchanged a word with him. 
When the first set was ended, he came to her. 
and asked her to dance the second with him. Mrs 
Acton, at that very moment, was insisting upon 
taking Agnes’ place at the piano. ‘‘ The young 
men would be in despair, if you were to set all the 
evening,” said she, laughing. ‘* My brother, I am 
sure, would scold me, if I were to allow you to 
play the next quadrille.’? These words were on 


her lips, as he in person made his request. 
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ny people thronged about her to thank her 
eae They had never danced to better 
music befure. She must be very fond of music, 

re. &e. 
= But my dress,’’ said Agnes, appealing to Mrs. 
Acton. “1 only came to play, really.”’ 

*“ Your dress is charming—most becoming to 
you,” whispered she to Agnes ; and then, turning 
‘o the admirers of Agnes’ music, she said, that 
they must be contented with something less per- 
fect this time, for Miss Agnes was going to dance. 

Agnes thought of her aunt, and of Mrs. Sam, 
and begged again to decline; and Latimer stood 
and looked at her with a calm and yet admiring 
»ountenance, which more than anything else dis- 
concerted her. 

“| cannot think of your sitting down to the 
piano, Mrs. Acton,” said Mrs. Sam coming up. 
Indeed I cannot! 
offer; it is very good-natured of her: yes, she 
does play beautifully,’’ said she to some admirer 
of Agnes’ musical power. ‘I am not sure, 
though, that Agnes dances, Mr. Latimer. I be- 
lieve you do not, Agnes.'"’ Of course Agnes 
ought to have said no; but she did not, and 
to prevent any other answer Mrs. Sam went 
on: ‘I wish now, as the young people seem to 
enjoy dancing so much, that I had a musician for 
the night; but I was uncertain whether a dance 
would be liked. Our rooms are not large,’’ said 
she, glaneing from one end of her handsome draw- 
ing-room to the other. 

**T pray you to intercede for me,’’ said Mr. 
Latimer, taking hold of Agnes’ hand, and address- 
ing Mrs. Sam; ‘she declines dancing. If she 
will not be my partner I shall sit down myself,’’ 
said he laughing. 

“We must not let you sit,’”? said Mrs. Sam, 
assuming at once a gay humor: ‘‘ you do Agnes 
great honor; and of course she will not decline ; 
bat | had no idea that she danced,’’ said she, look- 
ng very significantly at her. 

Mr. Latimer smiled and bowed, and leading 
Agnes away triumphantly, placed her so that 
young Bridport, who was about to dance with 
Ada, was her vis-a-vis. Agnes’ heart beat, and 
she looked with an expression of ineffable love on 
her cousin, resolving, even though he were her 
vartner, to absorb as little of his attention as she 
could—but there was something sad and inexpli- 
‘able in Ada’s eyes. The next moment, a proud 
and cold expression came over her features. She 
is offended with me, thought Agnes ; I am wound- 
ing her by dancing with Mr. Latimer. I am per- 
haps exciting that most painful of all passions, 
jealousy! Agnes thought how already she had 
heen the means, all innocently as it was, of wound- 
ing her cousin’s pride and ambition: the album- 


like volume, and the note came to her mind; and 


then her noble and ingenuous confession; the 
unveiling of her love and her hopes. How inex- 
pressibly dear was Ada to her, as she thought 
rapidly on these things! She saw her beautiful 
figure in its elegant dress floating along ; she took, 
in passing, the lovely hand, and endeavored by a 
gentle pressure to convey a feeling of the love and 
tenderness that was in her heart. But Ada was 
now laughing gaily with her partner, and looking 
again the happiest, as well as the loveliest in the 
room. 
‘Tt is all my own fancy!” thought Agnes. 
Mr. Latimer’s dancing with me, affects not 
Ada; she knows that he does so, as no doubt is 


Agnes was so good as to) 
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the fact, because Iam the poorest and the worst- 
dressed girl in the room !”’ 

She resolved to be as gay as the rest. Young 
Bridport thought that the eyes of his vis-a-vis 
were even more beautiful than he had at first 
imagined, and that really she looked such a 
thorough-bred gentlewoman, that he could no 
longer think her ill-dressed. 

Nothing but the most general conversation 
passed between Mr. Latimer and herself; but 
when that quadrille was ended she determined to 
dance no more that night. 

Many young men, when it was finished, offered 
themselves as her partuers, but she resolutely sat 
down to the instrument to play. From a cause 
which was, many people believed, easy of expla- 
nation, the next quadrille was not nearly so well 
played as the former one. Mr. Latimer took his 
place beside her, and Ada, who had declined 
dancing, sat on the other side of the room. Ada 
seemed neither chagrined nor neglected: many 
admirers, the least enamored of whom by no 
means was the handsome George Bridport, were 
around her ; but for all that, Agnes never lost the 
thought of her. 

‘*] wish I could transport you to the vacant 
chair beside Ada!’’ thought Agnes, as Mr. Lati- 
mer’s hand turned over each succeeding page of 
her music-book. 

Mrs. Colville was winning one rubber afier 
another at whist, so that she saw not what was 
going forward: but Mrs. Sam was busily looking 
after the dancing, and she noticed this malapropos 
adjustment of persons with great dissatisfaction. 

** You have not played this last quadrille well,”’ 
said Mrs. Sam, who had determined some time 
before that there should be no more dancing ; ‘* but 
I dare say, dear, you are anxious to get back to 
papa. She is so attentive to papa,’’ said she, 
turning to Mr. Latimer, ‘‘ and he is so poorly to- 
day, it was almost cruel to bring her out.” 

‘**T will now go quietly home,’’ said Agnes, 
aside to Mrs. Sam. ‘‘I will make no adieus.”’ 

** Bat I know not how we can spare any one to 
go home with you,”’ said Mrs. Sam, who knew 
that supper would soon be announced. 

**My servant shal] walk with her,’’ said Mr. 
Latimer, who, unexpectedly to both parties, had 
heard what passed. 

Whether Mr. Latimer, however, could not find 
his servant, or whether he wished for the fresh «ir, 
and the cool quiet evening walk, or wha’ ver 
might be his motive, he surprised Agnes, by join- 
ing her outside the door, and accosting her with— 
‘* Permit me to be your attendant, Miss Agnes, 
| instead of my servant.”’ 

**T cannot indeed, Mr. Latimer,’’ said Agnes 
stopping, ‘‘the distance is so short, and I quite 
prefer going alone ; the air is fresh and pleasant 
| after the hot drawing-room, and there is no danger 
for me!” 

He took her hand, and drew it within his arm 
with the air of one who will have his own way ; 
and yet there was a something in his manner, 
tender at once and deferential, that troubled her. 
She recalled the conclusion of her former argu- 
ments, that he noticed her, and paid attentions to 
her, because his benevolence made her very defi- 
ciences interesting to him ; but on this oecasion there 
surely was something more. Ah, poor Agnes, 
with a sentiment which she would not have dared 
‘to confess to herself, she felt her hand within his 
_and resting upon his arm, and then she was walk- 
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ing step for step by his side. They walked both 
slowly and silently. A tumult of strange emotion 
was in her heart ; a short spiritual combat ensued, 
and she won or seemed to win, a victory over her- 
self. 

** My cousin Ada is beautiful !”’ said she, speak- 
ing in the strength of her self-vanquishment. 

‘** Very beautiful,’’ said Mr. Latimer emphati- 
cally. 

‘* She is a noble creature !’’ returned Agnes. 
‘“‘T think very few persons do her justice ; I ques- 
tion if you do, for she is not a merely beauti- 
ful girl, but she has high and estimable qualities. 
1 think her one of the most interesting characters I 
know. I cannot see any fault in her, and I am 
convinced that she must be greatly improved since 
you left.” Agnes longed to tell the confession she 

ad made, but Ada’s strict prohibition forbade it. 

‘*T think very highly of her powers,’ said Mr. 
Latimer, in a voice which to Agnes seemed cool 
and measured, ‘‘ and I know no one more capabie 
of developing herself nobly than Ada. There was 
a time,”’ continued he, after a pause, ‘‘ when I 
tried to use my influence with her; but Ada is 
one of those who must find the right way herself, 
and, sooner or later, she will find it, no doubt.’’ 

‘*She has found it already,’ said Agnes, 
warmly: ‘‘she is as noble as she is beautiful. I 
wish 1 could make you think as highly of her as I 
do myself,’’ added she, feeling almost desperate in 
her cousin’s cause. 

‘* We are nearly at the end of our walk,” said 
Mr. Latimer, abruptly, ‘* and I must not forget my 
sister's commission to me. She came out to bid 
you good-by, but I promised to do it for her, and 
to beg you to make one of a pic-nie party to Brad- 
gate Park—merely her own family, your uncle’s, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam, and myself, on Tuesday 
week.”’ 

**] should like it extremely,’’ said Agnes, “ if 
I can go—if my uncle can spare me.”’ 

**You must go, and he must spare you,” 
returned Mr. Latimer; ‘‘ for, to tell you the 
truth,’’ said he, laughing, ‘‘ the party is made for 
you and me. You, as the entire stranger; I, as 
the last arrival ; and the party without either of us, 
would be like Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left 
out.” 

Agnes hoped to herself that neither he nor his 
sister would say this to any of her uncle’s family, 
au’! this brought them to the hall. 

* T wish Mr. Latimer would be more attentive 
to Ada,”’ thought she, as she entered her chamber 
for the night; ‘‘ however, the very next time I go 
out, I will dress myself in my very best, and make 
the very most of myself, and owe nothing to com- 
passion !”” 
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Yes, so she said; but through the Sleenlogg 
night that followed, she took a strict and clos 
survey of the true connexion which existed rel,. 
tively between Mr. Latimer, her cousin, and hor. 
self; and there was something very much mor, 
momentous than this or that dress, or this or tha; 
casualty, which was the mainspring of Mr. Lat). 
mer’s behavior. ‘Then, as regarded herself, how 
different was her feeling now towards him to wha; 
it had been on that first evening of their meeting 
when she so unwittingly revealed to him all he; 
domestic affections and sorrows! Yes, betwee, 
then and now a very different feeling had sprung 
up ; and very different too was it now, to what 
was only comparatively a few hours ago! It was 
love which she was admitting into her heart 
And this love, which was so flattering, so sedye- 
tive, was treachery to her cousin—to her who hag 
confided so much to her keeping—who had suflered 
already so much from her. It appeared to her at 
that moment almost criminal; and, if she sto\; 
away Latimer’s heart, however rich the prize, 
could only be at the purchase of Ada’s happiness 
Better ten times that I should suffer than do this 
said she. The true path for her to take, however, 
seemed hidden from her. She prayed for aid, and 
all seemed darkness and uncertainty around her 
She knew not that which was right for her to do 
For one moment it appeared better that she should 
leave Lawford. In a great measure, if not 4l- 
together, her mission as regarded poor Fanny 
Jeff kins’ child was fulfilled, if not to the letter, 
yet fully as to the spirit; and now she had duties 
to perform to others, to herself, to her cousin, 
her uncle, who had been as a father to her! Her 
duty to these was alike—to promote the well-being 
and happiness of each: but then, would her Jeay- 
ing Lawford do this? She knew not. However, 
she had a true friend and counsellor in her mother. 
and to her she determined to write. She had 
related to her all that had hitherto occurred, and 
now again she would be faithfully candid, and ber 
mother’s advice should be her guide. In th 
mean time, she resolved that nothing should induc 
her to neglect the most rigid fulfilment of her 
duty, nor would she give any ground for reproach. 
Her place was with her uncle, and him alone. 
She determined to avoid Mr. Latimer's society 
and even his sister’s, and not to give them any 
reason to suspect the treacherous inclinations of 
her own heart. 

Such were the resolves which, in the stillness 
of the night, Agnes made: she prayed earnestly 
for the assistance of Heaven to strengthen her in 
this and all other trials ; and, with a stronger and a 
more cheerful mind, she arose the next morning. 








ArtiriciaL Quartz.—At the Paris Academy 
of Sciences 25 August, a communication was 
received from M. ‘Tibelmen, mining engineer, and 
joint director of the royal manufactory of Sévres, 
announcing that he had succeeded in making an 
artificial quartz, equal in every respect to the natu- 
ral crystal. This process is of great simplicity. 
It consists in the evaporation in damp air of silicic 
ether. The crystal thus obtained is very hard and 
transparent, and scratches glass. This discovery 


will give courage to those chemists who are of | 


opinion that even the diamond may be artificially 
obtained. 


New Ant-Friction Metats.— Galignani men- 
tions the discovery of a new mixture of metals, 
ealled anti-friction, as a substitute for the use of 
brass in the various uses to which that metal has 
been hitherto applied in the manufacture of Joco- 
motive and other engines. From the statement ol 
Messrs. Alleard, Buddicombe and Co., who have 
made the locomotives for the Rouen and Paris and 
other railroads, it appears that this metal, although 
very much lower in price than brass, and attended 
with an economy of 75 per cent. in the use of oil 
during the working, is of a duration so far beyond 
‘that of brass as to be almost incredible. 
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